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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


Y common consent, Mr. Churchill’s fourth Budget 
Borer was admirable as a Parliamentary per- 

formance. The Budget policy itself is far less 
admirable. We publish an article by Mr. Keynes 
criticizing the scheme of rating reform which is its 
much-advertised ** constructive ** feature. In another 
article we expose the extraordinary disingenuousness 
with which Mr. Churchill has attempted ‘to cover up 
the coarse fact that he is proposing to reduce the pro- 
vision for debt redemption. But the most dubious 
feature of the Budget is the fourpenny tax on petrol, 
and it is likely, we believe, to prove a most unpopular 
one. Coming at a time when there is already a ten- 
dency towards an increase in ’bus fares in London, it 


seems likely to give this tendency an unwelcome im- 
petus. It is bound to impede the development of 
motor-’bus services throughout the country and of 
road-transport generaliy. Indeed, this is what Mr. 
Churchill wants to do in order to safeguard the traific 
of the railways. It is true that he disclaims the inten- 
tion of restricting motor-transport ** so long as it pro- 
ceeds on a sound economic basis,” and he is quite right 
in arguing that the competition between road and rail 
is not on a sound basis ** if the road vehicles, which 
carry these forms of traffic, inflict far more injury on 
the roads than they pay for.’”? But while this may be 
a good argument—as we think it is—for making the 
heavier kinds of motor-transport pay more than they 
do now towards the Road Fund, it is no argument for 
taxing them for general revenue purposes. So far from 
strengthening the Road Fund, Mr. Churchill actually 
proposes a further small raid upon it, as part of the 
adjustment of motor-taxation incidental to the petrol 
tax, and this, although he admits that ** larger sums 
are urgently required for the reconstruction of the 
whole foundations and many of the bridges of a large 
proportion of our roads.”’ 
* * * 

It is the private motorist, however, who has most 
reason to complain of Mr. Churchill’s new exaction. 
He, at all events, already pays to the Road Fund a 
contribution which fully defrays all the damage which 
he does to the roads. Over and above that, he already 
makes a contribution towards the general revenue, on 
the ground that motoring is a luxury. And now he is 
to be subject to a substantial petrol tax. This new 
impost is likely to be resented much more widely and 
intensely than Mr. Churchill appears to realize. The 
average motorist has long ceased to be a particularly 
well-to-do person; and he regards motoring, not as a 
vice, but.as, in the main, a healthy, civilizing habit 
which it is desirable to encourage. Moreover, there 
is a general weariness with the policy of multiplying 
indirect taxes which has been the one consistent feature 
of Mr. Churchill’s Budget policy, and of which he gives 
us this year another irritating example in the new 
Safeguarding duty on buttons. The petrol duty, inci- 
dentally, has a Protectionist aspect ; and, oddly enough, 
this might conceivably prove the one real argument in 
its favour. If it really stimulated the commercial dis- 
tillation of oil from coal on a substantial scale, the 
** infant industry *’ argument would apply with a 
highly exceptional cogency, and, in the special cir- 
cumstances of the coal industry, would override the 
general objection to Protection. But, despite Sir 


Alfred Mond, we are sceptical of any such result. 
* * * 


The American proposals for outlawing war and 
the Briand-Kellogg negotiations have been carried a 
step forward by the publication of the French Note to 
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the Powers containing the text of M. Briand’s proposed 
treaty. The step forward consists in a dotting of all 
the i’s and a crossing of all the t’s, and the process 
leaves the differences between the French and American 
positions starkly irreconcilable. Mr. Kellogg offers and 
requires a bare, general pledge to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy; M. Briand’s treaty in- 
corporates these words, but hedges the pledge around 
with so many reservations and definitions that after five 
short Articles it is not easy to say whether anything of 
the original pledge remains. For instance, the Pre- 
amble excludes from ‘“ national policy *’ any action 
which a signatory State may be led into by the appli- 
cation of any treaty registered with the League of 
Nations, while Article IV. lays it down that the Treaty 
shall not affect rights and obligations resulting from 
an anterior international covenant. The loopholes here 
seem to be as large as the whole fabric of the new 
obligation, and it is impossible not to conclude that the 
previous obligations which M. Briand is concerned 
about are not so much those to the League as those to 
her military allies. It is not surprising therefore that 
the text has had a bad Press in the United States. 


* * * 


As only 188 deputies were elected in France last 
Sunday and there will be second ballots next Sunday 
in 429 constituencies, it is too soon to form a definite 
opinion about the result of the general election. In1914, 
for instance, when there was a general arrangement 
between the parties of the Left, applying to the whole 
country, to support at the second ballots the candidate 
of the Left in each constituency most favoured at the 
first poll the final result could be forecasted with 
approximate accuracy, but on this occasion, when the 
decision is left to the local organizations, it is very 
uncertain. In some cases the Radicals will combine 
with the Socialists against the ‘* National Union ”— 
arrangements to that effect have already been made in 
many places—but in others they may take the opposite 
course. Moreover, the Communist Party, which did 
not exist in 1914, introduces a disturbing factor, and 
its tactics may hand over some seats to the Centre or 
the Right. In Paris and its suburbs, where the 
Socialists and Communists far outnumber the other 
parties of the Left and polled on Sunday, respectively, 
154,513 and 240,658 votes, they are likely to come to 
grief next Sunday unless they come to an arrangement. 


* * ~ 


The German Government have recently started 
criminal proceedings which have developed into a new 
Black Reichswehr trial. The prisoner is a certain 
Lieutenant Heines, an officer in an organization called 
the Rossbacher corps: the murdered man was called 
Schmidt, and as he was killed in 1920, the details of 
the murder have become almost secondary to the revela- 
tions about the relations between the Reichswehr and 
these volunteer organizations. General Pasvelsz has 
stated in evidence that during the year 1920 the 
Government and the Reichswehr Ministry did assist 
free corps like the Rossbachers by supplying them sur- 
reptitiously with arms and ammunition. This is re- 
markable, for General Pasvelsz was appointed by his 
Government to act as president of a commission that 
was to assist the Allied Commissions of Control. If 
ever a man held a poacher-gamekeeper appointment it 
was General Pasvelsz. This volunteer organization was, 
apparently, faithful to the Government that had armed 
it, for the Rossbachers served as short-term volunteers 
during the Kapp putsch. After that the Government 
disbanded them. 
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These revelations are, perhaps, the most important 
and interesting that have as yet been made in these 
periodical Black Reichswehr trials. Hitherto, com- 
plicity between the Government and the volunteer 
associations has been ‘* not proven,”’ although it has 
always seemed likely that certain high officials in the 
Reichswehr did what they could for associations that 
were formed of old friends and messmates. General 
Pasvelsz has admitted that there was more in the 
matter than this; and we are bound to conclude that 
the German Government in 1920 was acting with very 
great duplicity. Admittedly, however, their difficulties 
were great. They had to deal with labour and 
monarchist disturbances within their borders; and with 
an angry and exacting coalition of victors. Also, it 
must be remembered that these revelations refer to 
events now nearly eight years old; and that the Ger- 
man Government have themselves provoked them by 
ordering a prosecution on charges which, if investi- 
gated, would certainly let out secrets sooner or later. 
There is not the slightest reason to imagine that the 
German Government looked upon their support of the 
Rossbachers and their like as anything but a temporary 
expedient. Nor would any sane Government welcome 
the services of men who thought it natural to enforce 
discipline by murder. That has been proved to the 
hilt. 

* * * 

The military situation in China is still very uncer- 
tain. The Nationalists have unquestionably scored 
something of a success in the province of Shantung; 
but it must be remembered that the Northerners are 
fighting on interior lines, on two fronts, and that in 
their first engagements with the advancing Nationalists 
they will naturally give ground and gain time. None 
the less, the Nationalist advance has, temporarily at 
all events, upset the political balance between North 
and South. Unless the Kuomintang armies are badly 
defeated during the next few weeks, we may expect to 
see the provinces of Kiangsu, Honan, Anwhei, and 
Shantung added permanently to the Nationalist Con- 
federation. It is quite impossible to say what additional 
strength these territorial gains will represent. For the 
time being they will make the Kuomintang more 
unwieldy and disjointed, and, in consequence, more 
difficult to deal with. Semi-independent governors and 
governing committees will be set up in the new pro- 
vinces; and agreements with Nanking, Shanghai, and 
Canton will be of very local validity. Also the gains 
of the Nationalists will certainly be used as an argu- 
ment for another campaign against Peking if the present 
campaign fails. 

* * 

The Japanese Government, who are always good 
judges of a military situation, and are certainly the 
best informed Government with regard to events in 
China, view the position seriously enough to send a 
special reinforcement of 5,000 men to Tsinan fu, the 
capital of Shantung. The Nationalist Government have 
protested against this in a very ingenuous note; Mr. 
Huang Fu, the Foreign Minister to the Kuomintang, 
assured the Japanese authorities that all the proclama- 
tions necessary for preserving foreign life and property 
had been prepared before the advance, and issued as 
occasion arose. These proclamations were doubtless 
models of good draughtsmanship. The Kuomintang 
authorities may, of course, be expected to enforce 
military discipline, as far as they can, for their recent 
agreement with the United States more or less commits 
them to a policy of paying for damage done. The 
Japanese authorities, on the other hand, cannot be 
expected to trust solely to proclamations and good 
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intentions. The Nationalist Government do, however, 
add that they are at the moment attempting to settle 
all outstanding questions with foreign Powers. An 
utterly uncertain military position does not assist a 
settlement; but the avowed wish to compound one is 
at least something. 


* * * 


The Rating and Valuation Bill is, for the most 
part, a highly technical measure; but it raises one 
extremely interesting question of legal principle, to 
which the House of Lords devoted itself exclusively in 
its Committee consideration of the Bill last week. One 
of the main objects of the Bill is to secure uniformity in 
the system of valuation as between different districts ; 
and, in pursuance of this object, the Bill proposes that 
when it appears that ‘** a substantial question of law 
has arisen ’’ which it is important to have ‘** authorita- 
tively determined ”’ the Minister of Health may submit 
the question to the High Court for its opinion. This 
provision was denounced in the House of Lords by 
eminent lawyers in all parties as an obnoxious depar- 
ture from sound legal principles. The clause, declared 
Lord Haldane, 


‘is an attempt to introduce something quite novel, so 
far as the law of England is concerned, into our pro- 
cedure—to introduce the plan of enabling an abstract 
question, a question not necessarily relating to any con- 
crete case, but purely general, to be put before the 
Judges, and the Judges are to be compelled—the word is 
‘ shall ’—to give an opinion upon that question.” 


Lord Hanworth, Lord Merrivale, Lord Atkins, and 
Lord Russell all took the same line, complaining that 
the clause would prejudice the liberties of the subject, 
confound the judicial system with the executive, and 
the like. 
* * * 

Lord Birkenhead’s reply for the Government 
deserves more notice than it has received :— 

‘* As I have long since abandoned the profession of 
the law and ceased either to speak its language or to 
think its thoughts, I have become conscious of the dan- 
gerous and unprogressive conservatism of the legal pro- 
fession, of its rigiditv, of its unadaptability to new and 
perhaps necessary and beneticial advances.”’ 


It certainly seems more businesslike to enable the execu- 
tive to ascertain what the law is before taking action 
rather than to insist that it shall go forward in uncer- 
tainty, and wait for some dispute to clear the matter 
up. 

* * * 

Following upon the revelations by the executive of 
the Boilermakers’ Society of the influence which the 
Communist Movement had obtained in that trade 
union, to which we referred last week, comes a similar 
statement by the executive of the Scottish Mine- 
workers’ Union, the Scottish section of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain. The Scottish miners’ 
executive, of which Mr. R. Smillie, M.P., and Mr. D. 
Graham, M.P., are members, states that the Com- 
munists have obtained command of the  union’s 
machinery in Lanarkshire, Fife, Clackmannan, and 
Kinross. The executive has postponed the meeting of 
the union’s annual conference, and declines to sur- 
render office until an appeal can be made to a confer- 
ence fully representative of the actual membership in 
each district. It is believed that a properly qualified 
conference will not be convened until reorganization 
of the districts of voting and the payment of levies and 
arrears to the National Union have been effected, and 
the Scottish executive has decided to place the facts 
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before the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain. It 
seems very doubtful whether the executive are within 
their constitutional rights in thus postponing the 
annual conference. Mr. Cook has denounced their 
action as ** the most dastardly undemocratic action in 
the miners’ history,’’ and has refused to publish their 
statement in the official organ of the Federation. The 
moral justification of their action must depend on 
whether they really have a majority of the rank and 
file on their side. The sequel will be watched with 
interest. 
* * * 

The announcement this week that the Prime 
Minister ‘* has had in his possession for three weeks the 
report of the engineers who have been considering the 
proposal to build a new bridge at Charing Cross ”’ does 
not bring the London bridges problem much nearer an 
immediate solution. It is now becoming generally 
recognized that whether or not a beautiful bridge can 
be preserved as Waterloo Bridge depends upon the 
practicability of a bridge at Charing Cross. Lord Lee’s 
Committee reported in favour of a double-deck bridge, 
almost as unsightly as the present combination of a 
foot bridge arid a rail bridge. The new committee of 
engineers appears to have turned down this scheme-— 
not on account of its engineering demerits, but on 
account of its probable cost. This, however, can only 
have been very roughly estimated by a committee of 
engineers, and all schemes yet await competent estimates 
as to their costs and the amount of recoupment likely 
to be obtained from improvements to property along 
the approaches. The engineers’ committee has reported 
in favour of transferring Charing Cross Station to the 
south of the river, and of building a new single-deck 
bridge about the same level as Waterloo Bridge, 
beginning at the Nurse Cavell Memorial, rising above 
the Strand, crossing the river at Embankment Gardens. 
Both the Government and the L.C.C. have to approve 
this scheme; meanwhile, the old Waterloo Bridge still 
needs to be supported, and the L.C.C. seems interested 
in nothing but the amount of the cost it can transfer 
to the Government. 


* * * 


The recent achievements of a body who are best 
termed ‘* airmen adventurers,’’ are thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the strong and weak points of aerial loco- 
motion. A plane captained by a German officer flew 
the Atlantic from East to West, and landed on a lonely 
icebound island. It will probably take longer, and cost 
more in time and fuel to extricate the plane from where 
it now lies, and make it ready for another flight, than 
it would to send a considerable cargo of goods from 
Europe to America. A few days after the German 
officer had completed his flight, Captain G. H. Wilkins 
and Lieutenant Carl B. Eielson flew across the North 
Pole from Alaska to Spitzbergen, a truly wonderful feat 
of preparation, still, and endurance. It is difficult to 
believe that these feats have any commercial or 
economic implications. Whatever may be done to in- 
crease the speed, lifting power, and radius of action of 
an aeroplane, its limitations will still remain what they 
now are. However fast an aeroplane can carry news, 
wireless telegraphy will send it quicker; the irregularity 
of aerial navigation makes it impossible to contem- 
plate a serious development of aerial passenger or 
cargo carriers. The serious implications of these great 
flights are military. Knowledge of an enemy’s move- 
ments and intentions is the starting-point of all mili- 
tary tactics and strategy; every new feat of endurance 
in the air is a potential contribution to the art or 
science of military reconnaissance. 
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E take a highly unfavourable view of the main 
W rcatures of the policy which Mr. Churchill out- 

lined in his Budget speech on Tuesday. Let us 
deal first, therefore, with those points which we welcome 
and approve. We are glad to note that the arrangements 
for the transfer of the Treasury note issue to the Bank 
of England will provide for ** greater elasticity . 
than was permitted by the pre-war system.’’ This is 
a feather in the cap for the ** Mond ** Conference on 
Industrial Relations, whose timely intervention may 
well have turned the scales in favour of elasticity 
against the powerful influence of the Bank authorities. 
We welcome the steps which Mr. Churchill has taken. 
incomplete though they are, towards a more rational] 
system of national accounts. We welcome the substan- 
tial increases in the allowances for children in the 
income tax. If direct taxation were to be reduced at 
all, there could be no better way of reducing it. The 
relief goes to those individuals who have the best claim 
to it; and the loss to the revenue is, as Mr. Churchill 
points out, surprisingly moderate, only £4} millions in 
a full year. 

Finally, we welcome the recognition of the import- 
ance of the rating problem and the determination to 
tackle it in earnest. There, unfortunately, our com- 
mendation ceases. For the reasons which Mr. Keynes 
sets out in the article which follows, we regard the 
plan of rating relief which Mr. Churchill has adopted 
as thoroughly unsound. We are profoundly convinced 
that the first principle of policy in this matter should 
he the transfer to the State of the function of relieving 
the able-bodied poor. We believe not only that this 
would supply the most equitable and effective means of 
relieving industry where it most needs relief, but that 
it is important, on quite other grounds, to remove the 
relief of unemployment from the atmosphere of local 
electioneering and to co-ordinate it with the sectional 
system of Unemployment Insurance. Only so will it 
be possible within a reasonable space of time to 
straighten out the discreditable muddle of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance finance, and to reduce the contribu- 
tions of employers and employed to a level consistent 
{as they are not now) with the principles of insurance. 
Mr. Churchill has rejected this principle for reasons 
the fatuity of which is extraordinary. But the trouble 
is not merely that he has rejected it, for himself and 
for his colleagues, but that by proceeding, as he pro- 
poses to do, along totally different lines, he makes its 
adoption by any subsequent Government virtually 
impossible. When we remember that the rating relief 
which Mr. Churchill’s scheme contemplates will not 
begin to take effect until October, 1929, 1.e., unt! 
after the next General Election, though it will previ- 
ously become a statutory obligation, we may conclude 
that it might have been preferable on the whole if 
Mr. Churchill had left rates alone. 

For the rest, Mr. Churchill exhibits once again two 
characteristics which we have learnt to associate with 
his Budgets, (1) his addiction to financial ** wangles * 
and (2) his taste for indirect, as contrasted with direct, 
taxes. In both matters we suspect that he will be 
found on this oceasion to have misjudged the public 
psychology. In the various manceuvres by which he 
made ends appear to meet in 1926 and 1927 he carried 
with him a good deal of sympathy, some expressed and 
still more unspoken. No one wished to see taxation 
increased in order to meet what were clearly emergency 
difficulties. There was a kind of appropriateness in 
meeting such temporary troubles by equally temporary 
expedients, even if they offended against strict finan- 
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cial principle. But now that emergency can no longer 
be pleaded, tolerance of window-dressing devices is not 
likely to continue; and Mr. Churchill would have been 
well advised to revert to straightforward courses. He 
has not done so. On the contrary, his treatment of the 
National Debt represents a ‘* wangle,’’ or rather a 
complex of wangles, of the same type as those of recent. 
vears, concealed on this occasion with a disingenuous- 
ness in which he has not hitherto indulged. 

The natural impression that anyone would form 
from a hasty reading of Mr. Churchill’s speech would 
be that his Budget provides more handsomely and 
scrupulously than any previous Budget for the repay- 
ment of debt. We find him declaring proudly that he 
proposes to retain the Sinking Fund at last year’s 
** exceptional *’ figure of £65 millions. And that, it 
appears, is only the beginning of his virtue. There is 
the unsatisfactory state of affairs regarding the interest 
which accrues on National Savings Certificates. 
Hitherto our Budgets have not provided for the interest 
which accrues on these Certificates year by year, but 
only for the accumulated interest which has to be paid 
out on Certificates cashed by the public (which has been 
in the past a much smaller sum). This is not sound. 
Mr. Churchill admits it. It constitutes ‘* a _ direct 
diminution of the Sinking Fund.’’ If he has not put 
the matter right hitherto, well, remember ‘* the extra- 
ordinary difficulties of the last two years *’; remember 
that none of his predecessors attempted to do so; and 
remember that even the Colwyn Committee, which 
pointed out this weakness in our finance, ** recom- 
mended no change in the practice which all Govern- 
ments until then had _ followed.*” However, Mr. 
Churchill, we are led to suppose, will be more virtuous 
than the Colwyn Committee. He will put ‘** the whole 
business on a sound foundation.’” We thus gather the 
impression that he proposes to provide for the full 
interest which accrues annually on these Certificates as 
part of the interest charges on the Debt, in addition to 
the £65 million Sinking Fund. 

With this impression in his mind, the reader is 
ready to accept as reasonable and _ businesslike 
a counterbalancing proposal to take credit for ‘‘a 
hitherto invisible Sinking Fund arising from the annual 
repayment by the Dominions of loans made to them in 
the war,’’ and another similar ‘* invisible Sinking 
Fund ”’ arising from interest on Victory Bonds held by 
the National Debt Commissioners. By all means, we 
say, clear the thing up both ways and reckon as part 
of the Sinking Fund whatever helps us to pay off debt. 

Lastly, Mr. Churchill leads us to suppose that, not 
content with adequate provision for the debt service in 
the present year, he is endeavouring to secure still more 
abundant provision in the future. The total Debt 
charge is to be fixed at £355 millions annually; as the 
debt is paid off, and the interest charge falls, the Sink- 
ing Fund will rise correspondingly. With this provision. 
Mr. Churchill assures us, the entire Debt will be wiped 
out in fifty years. It sounds magnificent. We are left 
supposing that Mr. Churchill has been perhaps exces- 
sively austere. 

The above, we say, is the natural impression that 
Mr. Churchill’s speech creates, and was presumably 
designed to create, on a hasty reading. Not such a 
very hasty reading either. To ascertain what Mr. 
Churchill is actually proposing is a task of considerable 
complexity. When it is performed we find that the 
realities are in startling contrast to the appearances. 

In the first place, Mr. Churchill is making no extra 
provision whatsoever for the interest which accrues 
on Savings Certificates. His estimates for the curre: 
year include, under the heading of Debt interest, not 
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the £204 millions at which he estimates the annual 
accruing interest, but only the £13,600,000 which he 
expects to have to pay out in certificates that are 
cashed this year. On the other hand, he does take credit 
for the first time for the repayments of Dominion loans, 
&e., which have hitherto supplemented the reduction 
of Debt and which amount to about £7 millions. Thus, 
whether we have regard to the true figure or to com- 
parability with previous Budgets, his Sinking Fund 
provision for the present year cannot be put higher than 
£584 millions. He only provides this sum, moreover, 
by appropriating the Currency Note Reserve of 
£13,200,000—i.e., by bringing yet another capital asset 
into revenue account; so that the net diminution in our 
capital liabilities will be only about £45 millions. 
Finally, on the excuse that this provision is ‘* excep- 
tional,’ he proposes to carry forward his £4 millions 
surplus on last year, which should supplement the 
Sinking Fund automatically. 

So much for the present year. We now come to 
what is really startling. All Mr. Churchill’s fine, brave 
talk about the interest on Savings Certificates and about 
fixing the total Debt charge so as to pay off the Debt in 
fifty years is merely a smoke-screen behind which he is 
proposing in the next few years to reduce the Sinking 
Fund below the £50 millions level, which has become 
recognized as the bare minimum of respectability. The 
following is the key sentence of Mr. Churchill’s 
extremely confusing statement :— 

‘‘ In 1928, for these two objects, the Sinking Fund 
and the Savings Certificates, the provision will be 
£78,500,000 : in 1929, £66,500,000 ; in 1930, £69,000,000 ; 
in 1931, £72,000,000 ; in 1932, £73,500,000 ; and in 1939, 
£71,000,000." 

The interest accruing on Savings Certificates will 
average, he tells us, £20,250,000; thus, to obtain the 
Sinking Fund provision we have only to deduct this 
figure from the foregoing series. We get the following 
results : 1928, £581 millions; 1929, £464 millions ; 1930, 
£483 millions; 1981, £512 millions ; 1982, £53} millions ; 
1933, £503 millions. These figures, be it remembered, 
are inclusive of the hitherto ** invisible Sinking Funds.” 

Such are Mr. Churchill’s real proposals with regard 
to debt redemption. They are proposals that he might 
well shrink from avowing plainly. Yet we doubt if he 
will gain any benefit from announcing them in so 
extremely disingenuous a form. 





MR. CHURCHILL ON RATES 
AND THE 


LIBERAL INDUSTRIAL INQUIRY 
M:«: CHURCHILL’S scheme of Rating Reform has 


one thing in common with the proposals put forward 

by the Liberal Industrial Inquiry—namely, a recog- 
nition of the pernicious effects of the existing law, in 
respect both of the weight of the burden and of the char- 
acter of the present rating areas. But—though the details 
of his scheme are still obscure—the similarities between the 
two seem to end there. Perhaps this is because Mr. 
Churchill has not yet thought about the problem or dis- 
cussed it with competent critics, as keenly as we did on 
the Industrial Committee. For it is interesting now to 
record that this Committee in fact went through a stage 
almost identical with Mr. Churchill’s present state of mind, 
a proposal to reduce rates on all industrial establishments 
by 50 per cent. (as compared with Mr. Churchill’s 75 per 
cent.) being before the Committee in draft in the course 
of their discussions, We rejected it for reasons which may 
be expected to receive increasing attention as the debate— 
which is going to occupy the rest of this year—continues. 
A relief to industry is plausible at first sight because 
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it seems to concentrate assistance where it is most needed. 
But this impression disappears on closer consideration. It 
is true that the distressed areas are industrial. But it is 
wholly remote from the facts to suppose that areas are 
distressed in proportion as they are industrial. It is 
notorious, for example, that the highly industrial areas of 
Southern England and of parts of the Midlands are amongst 
the least distressed. Accordingly a far greater effect is 
produced for a given sum of money, if relief is concentrated 
on those services which fall on certain areas altogether out 
of proportion to their average weight throughout the coun- 
try—in particular the relief of the able-bodied poor. The 
aggregate cost of this relief is not in fact very great for 
the country as a whole—not more than £15,000,000 in the 
worst of recent years. Consequently a comparatively small 
burden on the National Exchequer is capable of affording 
very great relief where relief is most necessary. Mr. 
Churchill referred to the Liberal proposal in his speech and 
tried to rebut it by the cheap clap-trap, which is the usual 
stock-in-trade of those opposed to Social Reform, about 
hordes of officials in Whitehall and the lessening of local 
responsibility. So far as the officials are concerned, the 
criticism is ill-based, because it forgets that the new plan 
is to be linked up with the existing local organizations of 
the Labour Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance, so 
that there would be a consolidation, not an extension, of 
bureaucracy, by which one set of officials would deal with 
what is now handled by two. As for the lessening of local 
responsibility, recent experience has shown that there is 
no question less suited to local autonomy than the scale of 
relief to the able-bodied poor. It is astonishing to hear a 
colleague of Mr. Neville Chamberlain defending Poplarism. 

But this is not the only reason for rejecting the method 
of a special relief to industry. A considerable part of the 
expenditure covered by local rates is for so-called ‘* bene- 
ficial °? expenditure, i.e., for services rendered in the shape 
of lighting, streets, drainage, police, &c., which is directly 
incurred for the benefit of the ratepayers more or less in 
proportion to their rateable value. If industry is to have 
an all-round relief of 75 per cent., this means not only that 
industry (and a fortiori agriculture) will be freed from 
relief services, but that other taxpayers or ratepayers must 
directly subsidize expenditure incurred for services ren- 
dered to industry. 

Finally, whilst we were impressed by the evils result- 
ing from the burdens of rates on industry, we were not 
less impressed by the wholly disproportionate burdens on 
working-class houses. We showed that in the case of a 
working man with a large family the rates may consume 
nearly 10 per cent. of his income, whereas in the case of 
the rich man they will usually amount to less than 1 per 
cent. We considered that it would be absolutely indefen- 
sible to relieve industry, including prosperous industries, 
not only of real burdens but also of payments for services 
rendered, whilst doing nothing to relieve the working class 
of what is now by far the heaviest and least defensible of 
the fiscal burdens upon them. When the time comes for 
Mr. Churchill’s scheme to be discussed up and down the 
country, this aspect of it is not likely to commend itself 
to the sense of justice, or to the common sense, of the 
electorate. 

There are other features of Mr. Churchill’s proposals 
not yet adequately elucidated, which indicate that he is 
not at heart such a friend to the ratepayer as he would 
fain appear, and that he is not above taking away with 
one hand what he is more conspicuously giving with the 
other. By substituting block grants for percentage grants 
in the case of the Health Services and by giving assistance 
by block grants to unclassified roads, he is taking a most 
retrograde step. This means that any increased expendi- 
tures on these services after the block grants are fixed will 
fall wholly on the ratepayer, whilst the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will be protected a hundred per cent. against 
the cost of the desirable consequences of normal progress. 
These are precisely the services on which we should spend 
more year by year as the position of the National Ex- 
chequer improves. It is most wrong that the development 
of these services should depend on the vagaries of local 
** economy ” campaigns appealing with inevitable force to 
the instincts of self-protection of the over-burdened rate- 
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payer. Again by substituting block grants for the present 
percentages of the assigned revenues, Mr. Churchill is de- 
priving local authorities of any future benefit from the 
natural buoyancy of the taxes. Thus he is ensuring that, 
so far as possible, all future increases in expenditure due 
to progress shall fall on the ratepayer rather than on the 
Exchequer. His measures—so far from relieving the house- 
holder from his present excessive burdens—are, therefore, 
calculated to increase them in the future above what they 
would otherwise be. The Liberal plan, of an average all- 
.cu.d reduction in the rates of 83 per cent., concentrated 
on the areas suffering from abnormal unemployment, is 
designed in such a way as to promote progress in Health 
and Road Developments; Mr. Churchill’s to retard them. 

Thus Mr. Churchill’s plan, so far as he has vouchsafed 
it to us, bears the marks—to put it mildly—of haste and 
of reactionary bias. Incidentally he has not provided this 
year a single penny wherewith to relieve the rates except 
by raiding the reserves of the Currency Note Issue, which 
is the same thing as raising a loan of an equal amount in 
the open market, on last year’s realized surplus. 


J. M. Keynes. 


CHINA IN EVOLUTION 


- WHE traveller in China is continually a prey to con- 
| sictine emotions. His contacts with old and new 
China bring him rare delights and unexpected 
satisfaction. Old China has so much beauty and 
dignity in her monuments, and wisdom and insight in 
her philosophy. Peking in September sunshine is irresis- 
tible. New China’s attractions lie in the charm of per- 
sonalities, scholars, students, soldiers, politicians, publicists, 
and plain people—all are delightful to meet. Yet the deep 
shadow that hangs over the land oppresses the spirit and 
confuses the mind. One is never free from the burden of 
inuaeise problems that defy all present solution. Con- 
tinually pet one, or at least only just round the corner, 
is misery, famine, and sudden death. There is a perpetual 
sense of insecurity that accompanies one even in the 
cloisters of the most secluded temples. The old civilization 
is passing, the new one is not yet ready to takes its place. 
Hence the inevitable breakdown of human machinery in 
political, social, and economic relations. 

So vast and complicated a picture lends itself to a 
multitude of interpretations. The oldest hands confess 
themselves at a loss to analyze or prophesy. The forces 
that have been liberated are as incalculable as the inertia 
of the mass on which they act. No personalities strong 
enough to dominate the whole have yet appeared. They 
are tossed like straws on a torrent whose direction they 
cannot perceive. Only here and there are what appear to 
be gaunt rocks round which the torrent sweeps—and often 
these are seen to be only sand and crumble away into the 
stream. 

Some things seem to ae of course, the 
strength of the idea of ** Nationalism,”’ even in a medium 
which is so unfavourable to it. Nationality has nearly 
always been made by the middle class. The Professor, 
whether technically such or not, has been its prophet. In 
China the educated classes are not only few but they are 
concentrated in a few places. They have against them 
age-long customs and habits. No wonder that they find it 
difficult to inspire and contro] the mass of their country- 
men. Moreover, the Revolution was brought about as 
much by the weakness of the dynasty as by any action of 
the nationalists. It needed no violent struggle to get rid 
of a monarchy which even after two hundred and fifty years 
was still regarded as alien. Consequently there was no 
organized machine ready to take its place, still less a 
** National *’ one, for the national consciousness only 
existed in a few scattered groups who were quite unprepared 
to take over the rule of China. Hence the uprising of mili- 


tary leaders who have dismembered China and live upon 
its fragments. 
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Nevertheless, ‘‘ Nationalism * is the creed of nearly 
all educated China, and, partly through the assistance of 
Russian brains, it has given some elements of its faith to 
large numbers of the masses, particularly those in the great 
towns. South of the Yangtze, though there is no govern- 
ment to which all adhere, yet all must yield lip service to 
the Kuo Min Tang Party. Generals, who refuse it, go 
under. So do others who do not; but there is an under- 
lying unity of purpose amidst all the intrigues and corrup- 
tion of the leaders. Amongst them are some of deeper pur- 
pose and stronger rectitude, who are gradually emerging 
from the welter. How long it may be before they can con- 
struct a Government, which is obeyed in more than one 
or two provinces, no one can venture a prophecy. But that 
in them resides the only force that can create a united 
State, with capacity of growth into a modern community, is 
the teaching of history, and it is not refuted by anything 
which is now happening in China. 

Of the weaknesses and incapacity of the Nationalist 
Governments volumes could be written. They are divided 
into cliques and clans and swayed by personal motives. 
One of the greatest divisions is the source of their Western 
education. American- and British-trained Chinese are apt 
to hang together and to distrust those trained in France, 
in Germany, or in Japan. There is a welter of intrigue and 
greed. Hardly anywhere under Nationalist rule is life and 
property safe. Even in the International Settlement kid- 
napping of wealthy merchants went on recently almost 
openly. Rich Chinese have been fleeing to Dairen or Japan 
for refuge. The first. regime of Chiang Kai-shek at Shanghai 
was far worse than anything that had preceded it. 

All this is true, but it does not alter the fact that only 
in nationalist China is there a will and purpose to create a 
New China. Chang Tso Lin may have a better army and 
Manchuria may be better governed than Kwangtung or 
Chekiang, but he has neither the desire nor the force to 
reunite China. Nor is it likely that any similar rival or 
successor will appear with more ambition and resources. 
The militarists of the South may not be superior in honesty 
and intelligence, but they are at least nominally the servants 
of an idea, which spreads and grows even amidst the 
terrible evils which it creates. 

It is the consciousness of this superiority which has 
maintained the attack by the South against the North. 
Yet there were already many Nationalists who realized 
the great difficulties of completing their victory once their 
triumphant march had been brought to a standstill. The 
‘“*men of the rice’? have in a sense reached a natural 
frontier in a struggle with the ‘‘ men of the corn.”” Many 
of their leaders see the advantage of coming to some under- 
standing with the Northern Generals and waiting until 
nationalist ideas have penetrated further amongst their 
enemies’ ranks. Chang Tso Lin was, after all, ready to 
acknowledge many claims of Sun Yat Sen, whose body 
rests in his keeping, and, now that the South have so com- 
pletely broken with Communism, the Generalissimo should 
be more likely to recognize the status quo. Meanwhile, 
the Southern Government, if the civil war were suspended, 
might progress with the consolidation of the area which 
nominally owes it allegiance, increase the authority of the 
civil power as against the military, and link up the three 
main centres of government in some more formal organiza- 
tion than at present exists. 

But it was Chiang Kai-shek who insisted,on the advance 
from Canton when neither Borodin nor lhe Nationalist 
Government thought that the time was ripe. The exertions 
of his Finance Minister have provided funds which 
will enable him to keep his army loyal for a considerable 
period and some portions of it have zeal, equipment, and a 
fighting record. The issue must, therefore, be considered 
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doubtful, and until it is decided it is hopeless to prophesy 
as to the relative position which the contending parties may 
occupy in a short time. That the North can immediately 
accept Nanking as the permanent capital of China, even if 
Chang Tso Lin is driven back into Manchuria, does not, 
however, seem to be probable in any event. 

The ‘* Nationalist ’? movement in China as in other 
countries has been directed against foreign as well as in- 
ternal foes. The incidents of 1925, the propaganda of the 
Russians, and the common ground that it gave to other- 
wise irreconcilable factions at one time made it appear that 
it was mainly directed against the foreigner. That period 
seems now to have passed. The new policy of Britain 
(reluctantly imitated by some of its Allies), the tardy 
recognition of China’s right to revision of her Treaties, even 
though she had no unified Government, the revelation that 
the Russians were working for their own ends and despising 
their instruments, has made a profound change. In Sep- 
tember and October last I was able to speak on Europe 
and Britain to Chinese students in colleges where six months 
previously I should have been refused all hearing. Slowly 
but inevitably the fact that Britain initiated a new atti- 
tude towards China and that she intends to carry out her 
promises have been sinking in. The motives of the British 
policy may be variously interpreted but the facts remain. 

There would have been an even greater appreciation of 
them were it not that in some parts of China the new policy 
has only been reluctantly recognized and imperfectly car- 
ried out. For though many of the British community have 
now learnt the lessons of these last few years, and are 
willing, indeed anxious, to recognize the merits of the new 
policy, others still protest against it and refuse to co- 
operate. Amongst these are some officials in high position 
and their attitude has created suspicion in the minds of 
many Chinese that there is no intention of putting the whole 
policy into force, even when events are propitious. For- 
tunately in Sir Miles Lampson the new policy has an able 
and sympathetic interpreter, and his recent visit to the 
South has doubtless produced a considerable change of heart 
in some quarters and made more possible the evolution of 
British pelicy to suit the new situation. 

For the overthrow of Communism has given us an 
opportunity of which it is hoped full advantage may be 
taken. It is idle to lay down a detailed programme with 
a time-table in China. The details of the situation are 
always fluctuating and both Governments and military 
leaders change with changing events. But the number of 
combinations is, after all, limited and the same men re- 
appear in new situations. To secure their confidence and 
influence their policy the main thing necessary is to estab- 
lish contacts and to avoid that attitude of contempt and 
distrust which has characterized some portions of the 
British community and its official representatives. The 
Nationalists are as much aware as we are of the difficulty 
of adjusting their foreign disputes while their own Govern- 
ment is so little master in its own territory. The conces- 
sions which they require are as much of manners as of 
substance. There is no real conflict of interests between 
their objects and ours. If we can establish the fact that 
we recognize their difficulties and are anxious to co-operate 
in all genuine efforts to restore unity and order in China 
their best elements will be strengthened and their ex- 
tremists lose power. This is a matter largely of the per- 
sonality of those who are brought into official contact with 
them, and it has already been proved that where the neces- 
sary qualities exist great progress can be made. 

Once confidence is gained a policy of enlightened oppor- 
tunism is possible. Though it may seem impossible for any 
foreign Power to exert great influence on events, yet situa- 
tions occur in which a sympathetic and experienced friend 
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may play a réle of great importance. By taking the initia- 
tive at the most critical point in the history of the revolu- 
tion we have increased both our opportunities and our 
responsibilities. It is even conceivable that we might be 
the mediators between the North and the South, an effective 
force in recreating Chinese unity and helping forward the 
construction of a modern State machine. 

How long such an opportunity may be deferred or 
whether it will ever occur it is, of course, impossible to 
determine. The course of events in China may bring solu- 
tions of these problems which no outside Power can influ- 
ence. But assuming that the deadlock continues, is the 
civilized world to wait indefinitely while China remains in 
the situation in which it now is? Almost certainly the 
demand not for ‘‘intervention *’ but for ‘* assistance ”’ of 
some kind from the outside world, which has already begun 
to be formed in the minds of some Chinese, will grow 
unless some solution be found for present troubles. If such 
a demand really becomes articulate, it may well happen 
that the advice and assistance which was not rejected, when 
given by Russia, may be sought from some source which 
really has the interests of China at heart. Last autumn I 
gave many lectures and addresses in China on what the 
League of Nations had accomplished in the reconstruction 
of Europe. It certainly occurred to many of my hearers, 
and amongst them fervent and sincere Nationalists, that 
though the situation in China is so vastly more complicated 
and difficult, the League machinery might be of great use 
to them in some of their problems. It might indeed pro- 
vide them with assistance and guidance, while at the same 
time guaranteeing their political and economic indepen- 
dence, in a manner which no one Power or group of Powers 


could possibly claim to accomplish. 
C. K. WesstTER. 


RUSSIA MOVING TO THE LEFT 


[The following dispatch has been published in the 
BERLINER TAGEBLATT, by whose permission we reproduce it, 
from their Moscow correspondent, Paul Scheffer. Mr. Scheffer 
has now been resident in Moscow for a considerable time, and 
may be regarded as very much the best informed of the 
foreign commentators on the somewhat mysterious course 
of events in Russia. ]} 

Moscow, APRIL 9TH, 1928. 

OON after Trotsky had been disposed of, that excel- 

lent representative of British common sense, Mr. 
Garvin, announced in the OBSERVER that Stalin would 

be no longer tied by the fetters with which the dogmatizers 
and fanatics of the Party had been holding him, and could 
at last devote himself, as he had always intended, to the 
principles of international ‘‘ goodwill ’? and ‘‘ sound busi- 
ness.”?> The same sort of ideas were also to be found in 
enlightened newspaper circles in America, and even in 
banking publications there was a note of welcome for the 
tried and trusted Stalin. Now that he was no longer under 
Trotsky’s shadow, this practical and energetic man, so it 
was thought, would exert himself to flood Russia with a 
tide of those principles which have made the Anglo-Saxons 
great. As usual, the change, not being verified by actual 
facts, was only promised as something to happen later on 
after an inevitable period of transition. This idea of an 
impending transition towards common sense has been con- 
tinuously discussed, however, for many years now by the 
outside political world; yet meanwhile Soviet Russia has 
grown by no means less Communistic. And this time, too, 
while all the clever people and lovers of rational thought 
outside Russia who have not given up the Soviet Union as 
hopeless have been busy prophesying a movement to the 
Right and a final victory for common sense, Soviet Russia 
B 
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is, as a matter of fact, turning with exceptional energy 
towards the Left. 

What is now going on in Russian internal politics 
brings to the surface some of the essential elements in the 
situation. Undoubtedly the unsatisfactory deliveries on 
the grain market must be ascribed to a certain contumacy 
on the part of the wealthy peasants, or, as they are called, 
Kulaks. The Stalin Government might indeed have met 
this situation by raising the price of grain, curtailing the 
programme of industrialization, and importing from 
abroad articles needed by the farming community instead 
of machinery : in short, it might have done everything in 
its power to revive and strengthen the initiative of the 
farming community and their confidence in the State. The 
Kremlin might have turned towards the Right, and in view 
of the disastrous result of the decline of agricultural ex- 
ports on the trade balance of the last five months this 
would have been the most natural proceeding according to 
ordinary ideas. But all this is not what is in fact hap- 
pening. Instead, the State has been showing the farmers 
the whip-hand, commandeering the grain, and taking even 
more drastic measures. For some time past the system of 
taxation has recognized class distinctions in the villages, 
exempting altogether from taxation the poorer peasants, 
numbering about 35 per cent. of the whole, while the 
wealthier ones have been exasperated by taxation and other 
forms of oppression, in spite of the fact that of the 
24,000,000 peasants in Russia only 3.2 million have an 
income of more than 600 roubles (£60). The results have 
been an extensive discouragement of the economically 
efficient elements in Russian rural life and the contumacy 
about grain deliveries recorded above. Up to now, how- 
ever, in spite of some pressure against the Kulaks, the 
State has shown no intention of provoking actual conflicts, 
and has not displayed any special economic activity of a 
Socialist kind in the country districts. But this winter, 
when the peasant farmer has exhibited a certain indepen- 
dence towards the Proletarian Dictatorship, the class war 
has been considerably aggravated, and we now find a policy 
being adopted for the rapid Socialization of the labour of 
peasants with small or no means, with the idea of dis- 
pensing as soon as possible with the output of the Kulaks. 

Is this only a project, as so many things here in Russia 
are, or is it a reality? At any rate, there is already 
evidence of a considerable amount of liquidation of so- 
called ‘ illegal *? ownership of land in the Ukraine, which 
is Russia’s storehouse of grain. For example, it is reported 
that no less than fifteen hundred Co-operative Unions of 
Kulaks for the joint use of tractors and other farming 
machinery, hitherto under the patronage of the Govern- 
ment, have been dissolved, the tractors being taken away 
and put at the disposal of the poor peasants; the idea being 
that instead of the Kulak Co-operative Unions, which the 
Soviet State regards as “‘ fictitious,”? and only an agreeable 
disguise for private agricultural capitalism, there are to 
be ** genuine ”? Unions of peasants with little or no means, 
who alone in future are to receive assistance. The result 
is that the Soviet Government is undoing much of the 
work which it has performed hitherto for the improvement 
of farming, on the ground that these measures have been 
benefiting economically successful peasants more than any 
other section. The ‘‘ Smitschka ” is therefore concentrat- 
ing its favours on the economically weak peasants, and is 
hostile to the Kulaks. 

It is indeed a significant turn of events. For this 
step to the Left instead of to the Right involves an experi- 
ment of which the results are most uncertain. Will it be 
practicable to replace the economically successful farmer 
peasants by collective and communal farming? The 
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Kremlin may hope that it is, but assuredly it cannot look 
forward to it with the slightest degree of certainty. A 
perpetual pressure will have to be exerted on the class 
which has hitherto been exclusively responsible for the 
agricultural revenues of the community. Much pressure 
had to be brought to bear to commandeer the grain, and 
has had to be continued this spring to secure a sufficient 
supply of seed. But in the present circumstances the rich 
peasants will interest themselves only in their own imme- 
diate needs. At the very moment when the financial 
position of the State is exceedingly strained and when it 
is faced with enormous industrial problems, a conflict is 
arising between the State and that class of tough and canny 
peasant-farmers through the immense length and breadth 
of Russia who have hitherto been responsible for the indis- 
pensable production of surplus grain. The new project 
may indeed suit the Socialist ideas of the Kremlin, but 
it may prove all the same to be more a question of ability 
to carry it out than of convictions. However, it is deemed 
a matter of hard necessity to avoid any strengthening of 
individual capitalism in the rural districts, even though 
this may involve the sacrifice of that part of the economic 
programme which requires the collaboration of the Kulaks. 

The movement of the Kremlin away from the Right 
and towards the Left is not merely a matter of political 
consistency, but is a necessity for them, as the history of 
the last few years has shown. Since the enforced change 
from the greater to the lesser Nep in 1924, the main ques- 
tion of Soviet politics has been the degree of their depen- 
dence on a radigal programme. The events of this winter 
have revealed the conviction of the Kremlin that it had 
over-estimated its power of moving to the Right. In order 
to get the upper hand of the farmers, the State must con- 
trol trade much more than was considered necessary at 
the inception of Nep, for only in this way can prices be con- 
trolled in view of the scarcity of liquid goods, and the 
solvency of the State maintained. Thus, private commerce 
is ever more thwarted by taxes, by embargoes on credit 
facilities, by laws forbidding the supply of goods to private 
firms, and a thousand and one statutory and legal restric- 
tions, the slightest transgression against which involves an 
immediate penalty of imprisonment. 

A movement to the Left implies a setting aside of all 
** convenient solutions,’? and a thoroughgoing Socialism 
which has complete Communism as its goal. A turn to- 
wards the Right with ample opportunities for private trade 
might have been in the interests of the State finances, of 
an easier handling of the peasants, and of a decrease of 
unemployment. All the same, the actual turn is towards 
the Left, and this Spartan course of action perhaps reveals 
the grievous fact that individual prosperity and the pros- 
perity of the Soviet State are found to be incompatible as 
the outcome of seven years’ experiment with Nep. It is for 
this reason that the great risk is being taken of an experi- 
ment in accelerating Socialism and of sacrificing a part of 
the existing economic resources—a sacrifice from which the 
utmost difficulties are bound to arise unless Socialism can 
produce a corresponding compensation in good time. 

Nevertheless, the experiment is being made, with the 
cool courage and the capacity for facing unwelcome truths 
which have always distinguished the Soviet leaders. In 
spite of many doubts within the walls of the Kremlin, it is 
Stalin who is leading this expedition out of the haven of 
Nep, erroneously considered secure, into the open sea of 
new experiments. As is usual with the rulers of the Soviet 
State, the new policy is being energetically enforced. In 
the struggle against the Kulak class and the Nep class the 
Party must collect all its forces. Compromises and indul- 
gences must be corrected, and, above all, the majority of 
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the Party must be roused to activity with a view to main- 
taining its control through the masses and to removing all 
impressions from within or from without which are liable 
to shake unconditional faith in the rightness of Socialism. 
Though ne one would wish to interfere with well- 
disposed “* specialists,” we find an expressed intention to 
replace those of former times as rapidly as possible by 
‘* Reds,” in spite of the deficiencies in their educational 
training. The maintenance of the principles of the Party 
are deemed to be more important for the ultimate attain- 
ment of human welfare than the overcoming of even acute 
immediate obstacles. Anything which might threaten or 
undermine the Government must be ruthlessly removed, to 
the exclusion of all other considerations. All bourgeois 
elements must be expelled from the higher offices. In par- 
ticular, important positions in the Agricultural Commis- 
sariat are being freely reallocated, and people are being 
dismissed who were a short time ago considered indis- 
pensable. In the Central Office of Statistics and in the 
Board of Trade, where semi-middle-class scholars of dis- 
tinction hawe been compiling detailed balance-sheets on 
the actual facts of Soviet Economics, giving results, 
especially in the case of agriculture, different from those 
put forward by aggressive and courageous Communism, 
transfers are taking place. There is no doubt that through- 
out the higher class of the bureaucracy such authorities 
have had hitherto a considerable influence, which has not 
been without its effect on the doubters within the Kremlin 
itself. It was these analytical, argumentative middle-class 
people who, in the opinion of those who are now turning 
energetically to the Left, were the source of those com- 
promises, those parasitical growths of individualistic striv- 
ing for gain which were overgrowing and choking the struc- 
ture of Socialism. These people, therefore, hitherto so 
useful and so prominent. are being cleared out. For it is 
thought that the primary task is to prevent a weakening of 
the energy and the convictions of the Party. It is a spirit 
of ruthless conviction which is to build up the State. Stalin 
the practical man is in his own way no less practical than 
before. The Soviet State is entering into a new stage of 
its work and of its existence, with increased risks indeed, 
but also with more hope for the future, based on the 

strength of its convictions. 

Paut SCHEFFER. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


ORD BEAVERBROOK is making good journalistic 

use of the scraps of information that fell from the 

hospitable table of his friend the late Bonar Law. 
The revelations that he is making concerning the various 
Government crises in the early days of the war have not 
so far added anything very striking to our knowledge, 
apart from one or two bits of personal gossip that we may 
accept as coming secondhand from a good source of infor- 
mation. The point of general interest about the articles 
is, I think, that they strengthen a rather unpleasant im- 
pression that was left by Colonel Repington’s Diary. We 
are forced again to realize how thorough was the paralysis 
of democratic government when the nation was struggling 
with its sharpest trial. Early in 1915 during the turmoil 
that attended the formation of the first Coalition, it is 
blandly assumed by Lord Beaverbrook and gossipers of 
his kind that nothing whatever mattered except fhe 
intrigues and internecine struggles of a few highly placed 
but not necessarily important people. It is taken for 
granted that Mr. Asquith, although the head of the Govern- 
ment in power with a majority of the House behind him, 
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had no alternative but to bring the revolting Tories into 
partnership. Nor had he any alternative if the assumptions 
of the Beaverbrook record are accepted—that nothing and 
no one mattered except a little clique of politicians and 
people in society—which even included the Beaverbrooks. 
The thing to remember as a warning is that neither then 
nor subsequently did either the House of Commons or the 
Press know anything whatever about what was going on. 
It was assumed that they had no business to know, although 
unless it is to be admitted that democratic government 
had suddenly become a sham there was every reason why 
the ordinary channels of opinion should have been con- 
sulted. It is for this reason that I find Lord Beaverbrook’s. 
articles such painful reading. 


* * ~ 


If the Free Traders in the House of Commons—they 
are surely sufficiently numerous to assert themselves—were 
only awake instead of being half asleep, they could make 
it impossible for the Government to persist in this ** Safe-- 
guarding ’’ nonsense. Committees sitting on the applica-- 
tions of six different trades have just reported, and the: 
outcome is the recommendation of one wretched duty on 
buttons, which Mr. Churchill has promptly and hopefully 


put into the Budget. It will probably be futile 
for its purpose, for unless the best experts are 
mistaken, the gap between the price of the native 


article and the cheap Japanese or other foreign article is 
far too wide to be bridged by a duty. Although in one 
inquiry after another the practical difficulties are shown 
to be so great that even sympathetic committees cannot 
bring themselves to apply the ‘* parmaceti (of Protection) 
for an inward bruise,”’ the farce goes on. These Committees 
sit for week after week at the taxpayers’ expense, and out of 
all this labour and cost issues the ridiculous mouse of a 
duty on trousers buttons. It looks so simple at the start—of 
course, a duty will revive a dying or incompetent trade— 
but a little examination soon shows that what is proposed 
is as useful as prodding a dirty watch with a poker. A 
tax on imported embroidered handkerchiefs, for instance, 
looks splendid till it comes to light that these are chiefly 
Lancashire handkerchiefs sent abroad to be embroidered 
and sent back again. Even a Safeguarding Committee hesi- 
tates to rob Peter to pay Paul in this fashion. 
* * * 


The ordinary person who tries to keep abreast with the 
immense Press controversy that has broken out over the 
Kellogg proposal will quickly come to sympathize 
with the argumentative fiends in Milton. He finds 
no end, in wandering mazes lost. I will simply put 
here in a few lines a suggestion that must surely have been 
made somewhere in the vast output of diplomatic discus- 
sion and dialectical subtlety. America wants all the 
nations to declare quite simply that they will not make 
war. France professes her support to the scheme, with the 
reservation that nothing must be done to weaken thx 
elaborate military safeguards which she has built up for her 
own security. The French attitude can be put in this: 
crude fashion without doing her any injustice. At this. 
point the ordinary person makes his absurdly ordinary 
suggestion. Why should not the greater include the less? 
France, no doubt, is tied up in a military sense with 
Poland, and will not consent to renounce the obligation to 
make war if she is attacked—or attacks. But suppose both 
Germany and Poland were to sign the outlawry of war as 
well as France? Would not the security of peace in that 
quarter be obtained every bit as certainly as if France con- 
tinued armed to the teeth in defence of her rights (or 
wrongs) as against her immediate neighbours? A general 
and complete outlawry of war, if sincere, would seem to 
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sutisfy all the requirements. If there is a weakness in this 
primitive argument, I am not subtle enough to see where 
it lies. 

a * * 

The English are probably too self-conscious to make 
much of ** days”? like St. George’s Day, which is also 
Shakespeare Day. Shakespeare was celebrated on Monday 
by (I think) one special matinée, and by a meeting to plead 
for money to equip Sadler’s Wells Theatre, so that his 
fellow Londoners may see his plays. At this meeting some- 
one contrasted this indifference with the fervour with 
which the Scots celebrate the birthday of Burns. The 
Scots, it is true, are an emotional people, but they are also 
proud of Burns, while the English have never shown any 
special pride in Shakespeare. No Englishman would 
earouse to his immortal memory in beer as your Scot hails 
the shade of Burns in the (inferior) drink of whisky. A 
rather futile committee has been sitting for years on the 
project of a National Shakespeare Theatre without hatch- 
ing anything but manifestos and excuses for doing 
nothing. The Sadler’s Wells scheme would probably have 
been stillborn but for the help of American money through 
the Carnegie Trust, and altogether the average English- 
man cares about as much for Shakespeare’s plays as, appar- 
ently, Shakespeare did himself, judging from his indiffer- 
ence to what became of them. It was left to two illiterate 
actors to rescue the plays from oblivion, and ever since 
actors and actresses have been honourably distinguished 
for genuine devotion to the author of fat parts and 
immortal lines. 

* + * 

The newspapers have been telling once more this week 
the story of the Zeebrugge raid on St. George’s Day, 1918. 
I shall never forget—I sometimes wish I could—standing 
with other journalists on the deck of the ‘* Vindictive ”’ on 
the morning she came back to Dover. The human wreck- 
age had been cleared away, the mess was indescribable, and 
there was blood everywhere. The story of the ‘* Vindic- 
tive ’ is, I think, the finest of the war, for this was courage 
directed by brains to an all-important end. It detracts 
nothing from the terrible splendour of that expedition that 
it failed in its purpose, for in a few weeks the German sub- 
marines were again using Bruges. Like all sensible persons, 
including most soldiers and sailors, I am a pacifist, but I 
have yet to meet the hater of war who could hear of that 
night’s adventures without a quickening of the pulse in 
pride. The little ship was a shambles; a party of fifty-six 
marines waiting between decks to land were laid out by 
one shell from the battery on the Mole. When I think of 
the ** Vindictive ”’ I have a picture before me of the com- 
mander, his arm in a sling, giving an unadorned report to 
the assembled journalists, and turning to a brother officer 
for confirmation as he said: ‘‘ I don’t think any of us 


expected to come back at all.” 
~ * * 


I found myself the other day in the pleasant town of 
Hitchin, whose history has been written recently with 
unusual care and charm by Mr. Reginald Hine. This is a 
bit of rural England which it is worth while taking a little 
trouble to preserve. I was pleased to see that trouble is 
being taken. The authorities have shown a not too 
common intelligence in planning their improvements with 
some regard to maintaining the harmony or rather the 
picturesque medley of styles which one finds in all un- 
spoiled English country towns. A long row of new shops 
and flats, built on the site of an old mansion and its 
grounds, in the most prominent part of the place, has been 
designed as a whole, and repeats most successfully the 
prevalent mixture of Georgian brick and seventeenth-cen- 
tury timber and plaster work. If private enterprise and 
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commerce had had their accustomed individualistic way 
here, the pleasant town of Hitchin would have been irre- 
trievably ruined. Hitchin evidently is a place that takes 
a proper pride in its past, as one sees also in the careful 
restoration of some jolly old black-and-white cottages—the 
sort of row that is only too often ruthlessly ** improved ”’ 
off the face of the earth. Kappa. 


- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


MATERNAL MORTALITY AND MEDICAL 
WOMEN 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ M.D.’’ does not agree with 
me in regarding as ‘‘ the supreme crisis of life’ (I did. not 
say ‘ of her ’’—i.e., the mother’s—“‘ life ’’) the event without 
which life would not exist. One’s opinion in such a matter 
must, of course, be dictated by the value that one sets upon 
human life. I do not know, however, why your correspon- 
dent should have regarded the paragraph in my article 
which contained this phrase as either exaggerating ‘the 
terrors of childbirth’? or condoning the physical fear of 
maternity, for I was simply concerned to show that with 
more adequate care there would be a reduction of whatever 
‘‘ terrors’ still remain, and hence less excuse for any fear. 
Having shared the very common experience of motherhood, 
I am well aware that the sufferings connected with it and the 
extent to which these are supposed to incapacitate the 
mother are grossly exaggerated, partly by women who have 
only personal interests and hence attach a disproportionate 
catastrophic significance to domestic events, and partly for 
the purposes of anti-feminist propaganda. I entirely agree 
with ‘‘ M.D.”’ that there need be nothing alarming in “ the 
normal confinement which the doctor rightly chooses to leave 
for a season;’’ provided only that he does not leave it 
too long. 

Your correspondent’s letter does, in fact, prove even 
more clearly than my article the point which I endeavoured 
to make—namely, the need for more doctors who are pre- 
pared and able to give to maternity cases a degree of time 
and attention that most of them do not at present receive. 
It is quite clear that a practitioner who has “thirty visits 
to be done between noon and 6 p.m., six of them new cases 
to be seen for the first time—any one of which may prove to 
be an acute appendicitis ’’ (and Heaven forbid that he should 
neglect such cases), has not time for the protracted care and 
patience which, far oftener than ‘‘ high courage,”’ is needed 
in obstetrical work to reduce to its lowest terms the amount 
of shock involved for both patients. And surely it is not 
‘“‘olib sex prejudice,’ but mere common sense, which suggests 
that a majority of these additional obstetricians should be 
women, since women who themselves have been, may be, 
or might have been mothers are more likely to feel interest, 
and hence to exercise patience in attending maternity cases 
than the men who, being altogether outside this experience, 
require, in order to deal with it both sympathetically and 
efficiently, a degree of imagination such as few human 
beings, whether men or women, possess. 

If, on the other hand, the necessary time and care 
cannot be spent upon obstetrical work because the usual fee 
paid is uneconomic, there is surely a case for State inter- 
vention and subsidy rather than for the continued endeavour 
to attend an excessive number of patients. The sum of 
£2 2s. is-obviously inadequate for work so responsible and 
often so long in duration. There appears, however, to be 
considerable discrepancy in maternity charges even to 
patients of similar financial circumstances, so that, whereas 
in some cases the fee is too low to compensate the doctor, 
in others it is so high that it precludes additional expenditure 
on, for instance, rest or holidays such as might make all the 
difference to a difficult case. I know one young and far 
from affluent professional couple who were informed by the 
doctor who had hitherto attended them that 50 guineas was 
his charge for an ordinary confinement and the subsidiary 
services. Another friend, living in a much larger house in 
a more fashionable district told me that the doctor’s fee for 
her son’s birth had been 20 guineas, which she considered 
high. It would be interesting to learn what your corre- 
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spondent would regard as an economic remuneration for 
maternity work undertaken on behalf of those professional 
classes who are constantly urged by the advocates of 
‘ eugenic *’ birth-control to add a larger quota to the popu- 
lation, but who, though often no better off than the superior 
artisan, cannot hope to derive much benefit from any form 
of State assistance. VERA BRITTAIN. 


THE BRIAND-KELLOGG PROPOSALS 

Sir,—In your leading article on the Briand-Kellogg pro- 
posals you say that you would like Britain ‘‘ to reply that 
she had already renounced war as an instrument of national 
policy.’” In common, I believe, with the vast majority in 
this country, I hope that we shall make this renunciation ; 
but I venture to suggest that we could not well take the 
line that we have done so already. We still retain war and 
the threat of war as an instrument of national policy in 
our relations with the United States and with every other 
foreign country except Uruguay. Our conciliation treaty 
with the U.S. (the Bryan Treaty of 1914) leaves us free to 
resort to war if the conciliation’s report is not accepted ; 
and our arbitration treaty with the U.S. (the Root Treaty 
of 1908) is extremely limited in scope, being confined to legal 
disputes excepting those held to affect the honour, vital 
interests, or independence of the parties or the interests of 
third parties. 

So, too, in our relations with League members, we retain 
a conditional right of private war; if the Council fails to 
reach unanimity as to a dispute submitted to it, then the 
disputants are free after three months’ delay to resort to 
war, free to impose their own will by force, regardless of 
any third party’s judgment. 

‘* For the present,’’ you say, ‘‘ we should be well content 
if America would recognize the vital distinction between a 
State which seeks to impose its own will upon another by 
force and one which fulfils its obligations to uphold the 
common law of nations.’’ I agree that that distinction is 
vital: but my point is that our country, as well as America, 
has yet to recognize it formally. That our Government has 
not done so hitherto is plain, I think, from the debate in the 
Commons last autumn on the Polish resolution on non- 
aggression. We do still keep open the right to begin a 
private war if conciliation breaks down, whereas Germany 
and France mutually renounced that right by Article 2 of 
the Locarno Treaty. Britain and America and the other 
signatories of the proposed pact ought to go at least as far 
as that, even if they are not yet ready for a treaty of all- 
inclusive pacific settlement.—Yours, &c., 

W. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
St. Ives, Cornwall. 


MR. BELLOC’S HISTORY 


Sir,—I regret to beg more of your space, but Mr. 
Coulton’s continual evasions compel me to do so in my own 
defence. 

He attached to my essay on the Black Death the epithet 
‘‘ Judicrous,’’ and supported that epithet by a definite state- 
ment. He said that he possessed contemporary evidence—he 
did not cite it—proving that the population of Norwich in 
the early fourteenth century was less than 10,000, and 
probably more like 6,000. 

I at once countered by citing what certainly is a con- 
temporary document, to wit, two tithing lists of the period 
drawn up for two districts of Norwich out of a total of 
sixteen. I pointed out that these two lists alone accounted 
for as much as Mr. Coulton had allowed for the whole city. 

I trust that is clear. That is the point, and Mr. Coulton 
must meet it, for I refuse to be drawn off by any discussion 
irrelevant to it. 

I suggest that Mr. Coulton’s blunder arose thus. He 
knew he had seen somewhere a contemporary document 
accounting for some 10,000 to 6,000 souls in early fourteenth- 
century Norwich. He seemed to recollect that it applied to 
the whole town, whereas, in fact, it applies to only two 
districts out of sixteen. 

Such slips of memory are common to every writer 
burdened with very numerous facts, and so learned a man 
need certainly not be ashamed of one. But, on the other 
hand, he must not shirk the confession of it. 
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Of course, if Mr. Coulton has rebutting evidence, such 
as would prove, for instance, that the other fourteen dis- 
tricts were uninhabited or that by some strange local custom 
the whole sixteen districts were enrolled under the heading 
of two alone, I shall at once admit his conclusions. I am 
unacquainted as yet with any such evidence, and if it is 
indeed in Mr. Coulton’s possession I wonder why he has 
been so slow to produce it.—Yours, c., 

Reform Club. 

April 21st, 1928. 


H. BELLoc. 


Srr,—I see that there is some discussion about the popu- 
lation of England in the later Middle Ages, arising out of 
Mr. H. Belloc’s estimate, which is considerably higher than 
that of Thorold Rogers. I do not know whether estimates 
of the population of Scotland will help. I think that in the 
sixteenth century it is supposed to have been about six 
hundred thousand. Scotland is one-half of the area of 
England and Wales, but at the present time its population is 
only one-seventh or less than that of the larger country, 
owing to the fact that it contains only one industrial area, 
i.e., the Forth-Clyde region. The seven crofting counties have 
only a population of 325,000, and they fill about two-fifths of 
the total area. It is doubtful whether their population is 
much denser than it was two or three hundred years ago. 

There are still in existence some reports made of about 
fifty parishes to the Teind (Tithe) Commission of 16338, in 
which the number of communicants is given. In some of the 
Midlothian parishes this was about one thousand, and per- 
haps, allowing for young people under sixteen, there may 
have been 1,200 people in some of these lowland parishes. 
As there were then about nine hundred parishes in Scotland, 
this might give about one million—but it must be remem- 
bered that at that time Midlothian was one of the best culti- 
vated and populous counties in Scotland. There were about 
twelve residential estates in the parish of Cramond, near 
Edinburgh. So for the country as a whole one must cut 
down the estimate. Hence something between three-quarters 
of a million and a million is probably right for the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. As the North of England was 
then not much more populous than the South of Scotland, 
it seems hardly likely that England then had ten times as 
great a population as Scotland, especially as at that time 
it did not have five or six densely populated areas to Scot- 
land’s one. And Scotland would hardly have retained its 
independence if the disparity had been so great. Gibbon 
gives somewhere an estimate made of the capacity of the 
different European States to put armies in the field, if there 
had been a concerted attempt by the Christian Powers to 
keep the Turk from further invasion after the fall of Con- 
stantinople ; and, speaking from memory, I think that he 
quotes the estimate as crediting Scotland with an ability 
to put in the field something like one-half or one-third of 
the English levy. It should perhaps be remembered that even 
in the fifteenth century the Scots ordered a levée en masse 
of all men between sixteen and sixty to fight the ‘‘ auld 
enemy.’’—Yours, &c., H. M. C. 


THE PRAYER BOOK AND DR, DEARMER 


Srr,—'‘' An aggressive foreign Catholic,” alas! I beg 
respectfully to congratulate Dr. Dearmer upon his defence 
of the Establishment. Although a member of a ‘‘ foreign 
Church ”’ (shades of continuity!) I have a deep regard for 
the National Church. Dr. Dearmer would be surprised to 
know how common this is. We who are so befuddled with 
Jesuitry take off our hats to this masterpiece of politics. We 
are, however, interested at times in a strange illusion known 
as Objective Truth, and it is for this reason that I deplore 
vour correspondent’s letter. His second sentence lets, I fear, 
a whole horde of cats out of the bag. I cannot quite see 
why, in face of that, Free Churchmen should ‘ discard 
individualism in religion.’’ 

Can it possibly be, I wonder, the fear of Disestablishment? 
Or can it—the thought is monstrous—arise from a vision of 
Ely or York or Winchester, now so glorious in quietude and 
emptiness, invaded by van-loads of pitch-pine confessionals— 
and paper roses? I wonder. 

With apologies for my ** aggressiveness.’’—Yours, &c., 


1, Halsey Street, S.W.3. G. S. CHILDE. 
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COMPARATIVE ORATORY 


EW things are more noticeable than the disposition 

of the age in actual possession of the stage of life to 

speak slightingly of living actors in comparison with 
their predecessors. As long ago as the twelfth century 
Walter Mapes who, though himself a bitter satirist in verse 
and prose of his own times (on which he has thrown floods 
of revealing light), may be found complaining of the folly 
of those who just because they were offended by the sights 
and sounds they saw and heard with their eyes and ears 
were stupid enough to believe that before their time the 
world of men was full of lovely sights and harmonious 
sounds. Walter Mapes, like our own Coulton, knew better 
than that. This disposition to sneer at the present and 
applaud the past is too old a thing to die easily. Is there 
living to-day an old man (except when he has been unex- 
pectedly raised to high place) who does not as he looks 
around him or takes up WHITAKER’S ALMANACK murmur to 
himself, ‘* What a falling off is here’! ‘* Prime Ministers, 
judges, soldiers, poets, painters, orators, actors even on the 
mimic stage, are not what once they were.” 

Our leading scientists, dwelling as they do in what 
is still for most of us a terra incognita, escape this censure ; 
for though we all feel ourselves competent to criticize the 
pseudo-sciences of politics, law, and strategy, and to make 
merry over the efforts of the present-day practitioners of 
the fine arts, yet we feel unwontedly shy of exposing our 
ignorance in the cases of biology, chemistry, and applied 
mathematics. Mr. Johnston, whose interesting and critical 
book is named below, has lately published a series of 
Studies in Parliamentary Speech as it is spoken to-day in 
St. Stephen’s,* and by doing so has struck the weakest 
spot on the shield of those who are prepared to defend the 
proposition that there is no real falling-off in any of our 
national accomplishments. 

Oratory, most people would be disposed to admit, 
does not stand as high amongst us as once it did in, 
let us say, the days of the two Pitts, Fox and Sheridan, 
Burke, Grattan, Plunket, Erskine and Coleridge, Bright 
and Gladstone. This, again, is an old complaint. Before 
the advent of Bright and Gladstone, as Mr. Johnston re- 
minds some of us and informs others, De Quincey regarded 
the rhetorician as a vanished figure like the troubadour, 
and plainly hinted that the public would no longer tolerate 
a great orator, but would laugh at him. Mr. Johnston, 
though, as we shall soon see, not too well disposed to think 
highly of present-day oratory, does not agree with De 
Quincey, that it has come to an end in England, and before 
descending to particular instances indulges himself in an 
introductory chapter with a few pleasing generalities :— 

‘* The underlying presupposition of all the criticism 
contained in this book is that speaking, as much as poetry, 
music or painting, is a fine art, and that therefore the same 
principles of judgment which apply to these arts apply to 
speaking ”’ (page 9), and later on, he adds the declaration 
that success in speaking is achieved by manner in the 
widest meaning of the word. So we find Mr. Johnston at 
the start attaching himself to the school of Lord Chester- 
field, who preached the same doctrine with apostolic fer- 
vour to his son in those famous letters of his which suffer 
in reputation from the brutal, though not wholly unfair, 
epigrammatic jest of Dr. Johnson. Manner first, insists 
Lord Chesterfield, and matter afterwards. Carlyle stresses 
the very opposite view, and maintains that a man who 
stutters out a few words of sound sense and practical wisdom 
deserves to be ranked higher in a world of sober sense 

and reality, even as a speaker, than Demosthenes himself. 

















*“ Westminster Voices. Studies in Parliamentary Speech.” By James 
Johnston. (Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 
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To this diatribe of old Craigenputtock both Chesterfield and 
Mr. Johnston are provided with an answer : ‘‘ What is the 
good of talking good sense to people who won’t listen to 
any man who does not know how to talk? ”’ In his intro- 
ductory chapter Mr. Johnston, in order to avoid the vague- 
ness of the word oratory, seeks to classify good speakers 
(for with ‘* humdrum speakers”? he is not concerned) 
into three ranks in what he calls his hierarchy : (1) Fine 
speakers; (2) eloquent speakers; and (3) orators. For 
orators, Mr. Johnston reserves his ecstasies. Here is how 
he describes the scene of a great oratorical triumph :— 

‘* Let the reader recall what happened when he heard 
an orator, if he has had the privilege of hearing one. 
Let him recall the changing phenomena of the meeting, 
the hush which fell upon it as if individual breathing 
had ceased ; the cheer which, greeting a specially noble 
passage, did not seem to have begun in one throat, but 
to have risen at the same moment exultantly from all 
throats ; the wave of tenderness which swept over the 
audience and filled not one eye but all eyes with tears ; 
and then let him ask himself whether these are not the 
signs that the orator has evoked one soul out of many 
souls.”’ (27.) 

Non equidem invideo, sed miror magis. 

It is sad to think that if Mr. Johnston is right none of 
our public speakers to-day can fill ‘* not one eye but all 
eyes with tears,”’ for it would seem that the memory that 
inspired the eloquent passage just quoted, goes back to 
Glasgow and 1892, when Mr. Johnston, then a boy, was 
lucky enough to hear Mr. Gladstone declaim the famous 
** Castor and Pollux ”’ peroration, a truly magnificent piece 
of oratory, which can be read in the third volume of Lord 
Morley’s Life, page 562. That, says Mr. Johnston, was 
** godlike oratory ”! 

On the subject of fine speakers, as distinguished from 
eloquent speakers or from orators, Mr. Johnston says good 
things, though we cannot think he is lucky in choosing 
Lord Grey of Fallodon as a specimen of a “ fine speaker.” 
My notion of a “ fine speaker ’? is based on my recollec- 
tions of the speaking of the late Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, Lord Coleridge, and the best way in which I can 
describe Coleridge is by quoting Lord Chesterfield’s account 
of that much earlier lawyer, the Lord Chancellor Cowper : 

‘*The late Lord Chancellor Cowper’s strength as 
an orator lay by no means in his reasonings, for 
he often hazarded very weak ones. But such was 
the purity and elegancy of his style, such the pro- 
priety and charms of his elocution, and such the grace- 
fulness of his action that he never spoke without 
universal applause ; the ears and the eyes gave him up 
the hearts and understandings of the audience.” 
(Chesterfield’s Letters, Vol. II., p. 317.) 

Substituting Coleridge for Cowper, you are supplied 
with a representation of the late Lord Chief Justice on his 
legs, and a perfect representation of a ‘“‘ fine speaker.” 
Mr. Johnston finds an exemplar of the ‘“‘eloquent speaker” 
who, though ‘“ lifted by the possession of a certain quality 
into another sphere than that of the fine speaker, is 
separated from those who live in the highest circle,’’ in 
the late Lord Curzon, in whose style he discovered the 
qualities of eloquence, viz., ** spaciousness, loftiness, and 
a kind of natural majesty.” 

Upon the orator Mr. Johnston must be left to speak 
for himself, for in his opinion an orator is ‘* one of the 
greatest gifts Providence can give to mankind.” 

When Mr. Johnston leaves generalities and descends 
to particulars, he becomes very critical, and does not 
allow that any recent Parliamentary speakers can soar 
into the empyrean or draw lightnings from the sky. On 
Lord Balfour he heaps great and well-deserved praise, but 
it is as a superb dialectician. If that is all Mr. Balfour 
was, the study of dialectics may safely be recommended to 
all future aspirants for Parliamentary fame. Nothing was 
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more remarkable in recent House of Commons history than 


the way Mr. Balfour after the débdcle of 1905-6, in a 


house full of hostile strangers ready to regard him as an 
extinct force, and more than half-emptied of those faithful 
cohorts always ready with their cheers, and full of simple 


wonderment at the amazing cleverness of their chief, had 
within a few weeks recaptured his former position as the best 


debater in the assembly and perhaps its foremost member. 
For Lord Oxford Mr. Johnston has an unaffected admira- 
tion, and the picture he paints of him is that “‘ of a great 
speaker richly gifted by nature, and perfected by his own 
diligence, too restrained to be called by the vulgarized name 
of rhetorician, too limited both in vision and in emotion 
to win the almost sacred title of orator, but so much lifted 
above the crowd of speakers, so dignified, so grave, so 
balanced, as to deserve the adjective eloquent.’? This is 
good criticism. 

Both Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George have given 
Mr. Johnston, as they have many other people, a great 
deal of trouble, and this although he is only regarding 
them both from the oratorical point of view. He weighs 
them in his balances and finds them wanting, though 
puzzling. Mr. Churchill he declares has no nobility of 
voice or gesture—he is an artist both in speech and in the 
technique of composition—but as he lacks vocal art ‘* there 
are men inferior to him in breadth and force who captivate 
more.’? And then—oh, unhappy man! he is never ‘‘carried 
aloft into the heaven of heavens, to hold communion with 
the spiritual.’”? And because he cannot do this ‘‘ he is not 
an orator.”?> But what, we now ask almost eagerly, about 
Mr. Lloyd George? Won’t he manage to kick the beam? 
Alas! no. His voice, though silvern, is not golden. It is 
a very useful voice for all that, for we are assured “ it lulls, 
it pleads, it woos, it wheedles, it warms, it exhorts, and it 
expresses slow-creeping chilly fear’; but when we ask 
impatiently, what more can a voice be expected to do, we 
are answered, “‘ it has no trumpet notes in it.”? Then, as 
to diction. We are told Mr. George’s diction is ‘* fresh and 
virginal like the woods in spring, dainty snatches of song- 
like prose, imagery taken from the purest, sweetest things 
in nature.’? Again we ask what ails the fellow at this 
man’s diction, particularly as we are told that in his best 
passages—and no orator is always (thank God!) at his 
best—‘* there is the music of birds and whispering winds 
and meandering streams, not of the sea in its ceaseless 
rollings or of the regnant storm, but it is music of the 
quieter instruments, not of the pealing organ.” It 
almost looks as if poor Mr. Lloyd George is to be kept out 
of the highest place in Mr. Johnston’s hierarchy because 
he is neither a trumpet nor an organ. 

Lord Hugh Cecil is a great favourite with Mr. 
Johnston, who would fain admit him into the highest of 
ranks by virtue of his gift of occasional inspiration—but 
too frequently this inspiration fails him, and besides, his 
terminology is too ecclesiastical. 

It is evidently harder to be an orator than it is to be a 
Christian, and this is perhaps why there are fewer orators 
in Parliament than Christians. 

We cannot pursue Mr. Johnston further, though we 
have left the tale of his parliamentary speakers more than 
half untold. We could have wished Mr. Johnston had 
found it possible to find a place in his hierarchy for a fourth 
class—the persuasive speaker. My elders always assured 
me that Richard Cobden was the most persuasive speaker 
they had ever heard. Cobden was reported to have made 
converts to the principles of Free Trade by thousands, and 
he certainly succeeded in anchoring Great Britain to those 
principles for two generations by stout hawsers which still 
hold despite the nibblings of mice and men. Did John 
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Bright ever make a single convert on the platform? We 
gravely doubt it. He strengthened the animus of his 
friends and provoked his enemies to madness. But then 
Bright was a glorious orator, the greatest I have ever 
heard, whilst Cobden was merely a “* persuasive speaker.”’ 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


m THER MEN’S WIVES,” by Walter Hackett (at 
O the St. Martin’s Theatre), has not received a very 
good Press. But it is an ingenious piece, contain- 
ing a good deal of variegated matter. The first act is 
extremely neat, a really admirable piece of exposition, and 
the third act full of peripeteia. The second act, however, 
is too long, and was, I thought, played too farcically (in 
the hope, no doubt, of warding off failure). The love 
interest was also, it must be admitted, tedious. ‘* Other 
Men’s Wives ” is emphatically one of those plays which, 
one feels, ought to be more amusing than in fact they are. 
The actors cannot be blamed for this, as they were all 
competent, and Mrs. Marion Lorne excelled herself in a 
purely comic part; after her Mr. Boris Ranevsky was 
best, as a gendarme. The set, a private sitting-room in a 
seaside hotel near Le Touquet, had far more taste dis- 
played upon it than is often the case with similar pro- 
ductions. ‘* Other Men’s Wives ”’ is not a thrilling affair, 
but it is a very competent piece of French carpentry, and 
many worse plays have been better received. 


* * * 


How pleasant it is when journeying across the bitter 
sandy waste of the twentieth century to come on an unde- 
filed oasis of pure Victorian imbecility, the blissful inhabi- 
tants of which never seem to have had one idea in their 
lives. Such an oasis is the ** Bird in Hand,’’ a Gloucester- 
shire public-house, which that incorruptible highbrow Mr. 
John Drinkwater has just erected at the Royalty Theatre. 
The art of Victorian drama consists in choosing a very 
serious subject and then in refusing to take it seriously. 
The result is known as *‘ wholesome optimism,” and has 
rather discredited the age of Victoria in the eyes of future 
generations. If you want to know how the son of the 
squire fell in love with the very refined daughter of the 
innkeeper, how her hot-headed old father, proud of his 
yeomen quarterings, objected, how his wife was sensible, 
how he had to give way, how a dry old K.C. showed a 
wise humanity, how a cockney commercial traveller can 
be the subtlest of philosophers, and how all is for the best 
in the best of all Rousseau worlds, go to the Royalty and 
find out. Personally, I thought ‘* Bird in Hand ” almost 
too silly to be pardonable. But then there is that wise 
saw, Tous les gotits sont respectables, which unfortunately 
human beings insist on treating merely as a cloak for their 
own depravity, rather than as the starting-point for a really 
liberal state of mind. 

* * * 


** Love in a Village,’? Mr. Playfair’s latest revival at 
the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, has all the merits and 
most of the faults of his previous musical productions. 
The rearrangement of the text, ingenious but always 
faithful to Bickerstaffe’s intent, the happy tricks of stage- 
management, the selection and composition of the music, of 
which Mr. Alfred Reynolds again has charge, all these 
virtues easily outweigh the occasional moments of 
preciosity, occasional dull patches, and the seemingly in- 
evitable failure to find an entire cast of actors who act when 
they sing without singing when they act. Mr. George 
Sheringham’s scenery and costumes, of the ‘‘ Rowland- 
son ”’ period, slightly later than that of the opera itself, 
are a little on the dingy side, but otherwise pleasing, and 
always faithful to the spirit of the production. The two 
best performances come from Miss Rose Hignell, who will 
be remembered as one of the best of the Pollys, and from 
Mr. Stanley Lathbury, a character actor without rival on 
the London stage. Mr. Ranalow has not the opportunities 
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one could wish him, but all he does is as polished as ever, 
and when he has got rid of the cold from which he was 
suffering on the second night his singing of ‘‘ My Dolly is 
the fairest thing,’? composed by Handel, will be a thing 
to hear again and again. Mr. Playfair keeps us waiting 
for his own appearance until the last act, and then amply 
rewards our impatience. 


* * * 


The enterprising Claridge Gallery (52, Brook Street) 
has just opened an interesting double exhibition of Paint- 
ings and Water-colours by Miss Frances Hodgkins, and of 
Drawing and Designs by boys and girls, collected and 
arranged by Miss Marian Richardson. Miss Hodgkins is 
at her best in water-colour : here her colour is clearer, her 
movement less stilted, and her vitality better able to ex- 
press itself than in oil, a medium which seems rather to 
hamper and smother her individuality. Her figure studies 
are among the best of her work, whether in oil or water- 
colour. ‘* Children Asleep ’”? and ‘* Three Fisher Boys ”’ 
are excellent examples of these, the former static and full 
of repose in its design, the latter with a gay and flowing 
rhythm. Some of the landscapes, too, and ‘* Interior ”’ are 
very pleasing : Miss Hodgkins’ work has real originality and 
a great attractiveness of its own. Miss Marian Richardson, 
who has arranged the exhibition of childrep’s drawings 
and patterns, is herself teacher of art at the Dudley High 
School for Girls, and many of the drawings here are by 
her own pupils. Her principle in teaching is to encourage 
them to use their own imagination and to express them- 
selves in their own manner, instead of filling their heads 
with academic instruction. As a result they are enthusi- 
astic and ingenious instead of bored and indifferent, and 
their work has often great charm, imagination, and 
humour, as well as, occasionally, a considerable degree of 


artistic merit. 
* * a 


In connection with the fourth centenary of the death 
of Albrecht Diirer on April 6th, 1528, the authorities of 
the British Museum have arranged an exhibition of the 
woodcuts, drawings, and engravings by him in possession 
of the Department of Prints and Drawings. The wood- 
cuts form the largest part of the collection, and are 
arranged on a chronological plan. The series of the 
** Little Passion,’’? the ‘* Great Passion,”? and the ‘* Life 
of the Virgin,’? are shown, with several of the original 
blocks. There are a large number of drawings, many of 
them sketches for other works, and though they include 
some very interesting and well-observed studies of animals 
and plants, the majority of them are less interesting artis- 
tically than the woodcuts or the engravings. It is among 
the latter, with their orderly design, their beauty of tex- 
ture, their luminosity, that Diirer’s highest achievement is 
to be found. The centenary of the death of Goya also 
occurs this month, and an exhibition of his drawings and 
etchings has been arranged in conjunction with the Diirer 
exhibition. This is a less complete exhibition, but there 
are specimens from the famous series of the Bull-fighters, 
the Disasters of War, and the ‘* Proverbios,’? and some 
original drawings, including a sketch for his portrait of 
the Duke of Wellington. 


* * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, April 28th.— 

Murdoch, Orchestral Concert, olian Hall, 3. 
Solomon, Piano Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 

Annea Spong Dancers, and Cedar Paul, Dance and 
Song Recital, olian Hall, 8. 

Sunday, April 29th. 
Professor G. Salvemini on ‘* The Origins of the Fascist 
Dictatorship in Italy,’’ South Place, 11. 

Film Society’s film, ‘‘ Charles XII.”’, New Gallery 
Kinema, 2.30. 

Repertory Players in ‘‘ The Port of Yesterday,” at 
the Strand. 

Monday, April 30th.— 

Royal Opera Season begins, Covent Garden, 8.80. 
Harold Samuel, Bach Recital, Zolian Hall, 8.80 (April 
30th-May 5th). 
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Victor Benham, Piano Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.15. 
‘“‘ The Taming of the Shrew,”’ at the Court Theatre. 
Tuesday, May Ist.— 
Royal Philharmonic Society’s Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Lecture by Mrs. Patrick Ness on ‘* From the Nile to 
the Zambesi,’’ 50, Porchester Terrace, Bayswater, 8.45 
(British Commonwealth League). 
Wednesday May 2nd.— 
Jean Weiner and Clement Doucet, Recital, Wigmore 
Hall, 3. 
Thursday, May 3rd.— 
** Rigoletto,’ at the Old Vic, 7.45. 
Mr. Walter Wilkinson’s Puppet Show, Poetry Book- 
shop, 6. 
Friday, May 4th.— 
Pia Damerine, Italian Pianist, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
OMICcRON. 


THE HAWKER 


Wao knocks above the rising gale 

One knock upon the door? 

A woman bleak with rain-washed cheek, 
In clinging garments poor. 


She lifts a case of homely wares 

And looks with childish eyes : 

But with a crude, rough strength, and rude 
To cross the threshold tries. 


** Strong aprons, ma’am,—fine pillow-lace. . . .’’ 
The level tones conceal 

The fervid fire of keen desire 

That rapid hands reveal. 


A dead leaf races up the floor : 
In sweeps the chill rain-spray ; 

I close my heart—I close my door 
And drive the girl away. 


Once more to scan the shining road : 
Those poplars—how they sway. 
I take a book wherein to look, 
And drive my thoughts away. 
M. M. Jounson. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
THE ATHENEUM, Aprit 307TH, 1828. 
GERMAN APATHY. 


ON the representation of the ‘‘ Mariage de Figaro,’’ at the 
Cassel Theatre, on the second of March, M. Pistor, who had 
assumed the part of Bartolo, varied the accustomed action of 
the piece by cutting his throat with a razor while standing 
before a glass, without evincing any extraordinary previous 
emotion to lead to a suspicion of his dreadful intention. The 
other performers do not seem to have been too violently 
affected by the event, as, without any interruption to the 
scene, another person was substituted for the deceased, and 
at the close of the performance apologized for M. Pistor’s 
absence, on the score of his having killed himself. The 
intelligence was received with the same apathy with which 
it was given, and the farce was not interrupted by any 
similar untoward event. I was recently travelling in Bel- 
gium, when, most unhappily, the coachman, by a dreadful 
accident, killed a poor man who had unfortunately slipped 
beneath the wheels ere the driver was aware of the circum- 
stance. While the few Englishmen in the Diligence gave 
free expression to their horror as soon as the sad event 
was known, a beautiful Belgian girl was not diverted from 
the eating of her bonbons ; and if she evinced any emotion, 
it was rather that of surprise at our feelings than that of 
interest in the fate of the unhappy man. Among the recent 
suicides at Hamburgh is that of a young gentleman of the 
early age of siz years! 
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THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH. 
Nightly at 8.15. 


(Gerrard 2304-5.) 
Matinees, Wed. and Fri., at 2.30. 
‘“* THARK.”’ 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 





AMBASSADORS. — (Ger. 4460.) EVGS., 8.40. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.30. 
OWEN NARES in ‘‘ TWO WHITE ARMS.” 
By HAROLD DEARDEN. LEON M. LION’S PRODUCTION, 





COURT = (Sloane 5137). 


‘“THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 
3y William Shakespeare. 
(IN MODERN DREs:=.) 
MONDAY NEXT, at 8.50. 


MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.00. 








DRURY LANE. Comm. May 3rd, at 8., subs. 8.15. Weds., Sats., 2.30. 
““SHOW BOAT.” A New Musical Play. 
EDITH DAY. CEDRIC HARDWICKE. 
MARIE BURKE. PAUL ROBESON. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 


“THUNDER IN THE AIR.” 
A New Play by ROBINS MILLAR. 
VIOLET VANBRUGH. x 


FISHER WHITE. HILDA BAYLEY. 


FORTUNE THEATRE. Regent 1107. NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 
MATINEES, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY, aT 2.30. 


““ON APPROVAL.” 
ELLIS JEFFREYS. 





By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 
RONALD SQUIRE. 








GAIETY. (Ger. 2780.) EVGS., 8.15. Mats., Wed. and Sat., 2.15. 
2nd Year. RUSSELL JANNEY’S Musical Triumph. 
““THE VAGABOND KING.” 
GARRICK. (Ger. 9513). NIGHTLY, at 8.4. 


Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 


THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE. 
in Repertoire. 





GATE THEATRE STUDIO, 16 


By JEAN COCTEAU. Commencing April 11th. 
Annual Subscription, 5s. 6d. 


Villiers Street. *“* ORPHEE.”’ 


NIGHTLY, at 9. 
Chancery 7263. 


’ 


Apply Secretary. 





GLOBE THEATRE. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.40. 


Gerrard 8724. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
“SQUARE CROOKS.” 


A Comedy, by James P, Judge. 





HIPPODROME, London. 
EVENINGS, 


Gerrard 0650. 
8.15. MATS., WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.30. 
“* HIT THE DECK.” 


IVY TRESMAND. ALICE MORLEY. 
SYDNEY HOWARD. STANLEY HOLLOWAY. 





KINGSWAY  (Holb. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats, Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
JEAN CADELL in 


“* MARIGOLD.” 





LYRIC THEATRE, 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. ° 


Hammersmith. Riverside 3012. 


MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30, 
“LOVE IN A VILLAGE.” 
An 18th century Comic Opere, by Bickerstaffe. 


THE LOTTERY es uenry revpinc 


(A Musical Farce). 
Music arranged and composed by ROBT. BARCLAY WILSON. 


NIGHTLY AT 8.30. PLAYR Ooo Mw Ss iX 


SUNDAY EVENING 





PERFORMANCES. 6, NEW COMPTON STREET, W.C.2 
- For particulars of membership ring 

MO 
oonenmanens. R E G E N T ore 3988 


PRINCE OF WALES. Gerrard 7482. EVGS., 8.30. WED. & THURS., 2.8. 
“GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDFS.” 


By Anita Loos and John Emerson. 








PRINCES. (LAST WEEKS.) ‘BITS AND PIECES.”’ 
GEORGE ROBEY. MARIE BLANCHE. 

EVENINGS, at 8.30. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 
ROYALTY (Ger. 2690). EVGS., 8.30. Mats., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents 
“BIRD IN HAND.” 


A New Comedy by JOHN DRINKWATER. 





ST. MARTIN’S. 


“OTHER MEN’S WIVES.” By 
at 8.30. 


(Ger. 3416.) FAY COMPTON. 


Walter Hackett. 


Evenings, Matinees, Tuesday and Friday, at 2.30. 





Evenings, 8.30. 


“YOUNG WOODLEY.” 


SAVOY. Matinees, Mon., Wed., Thurs., 2.30. 


FRANK LAWTON. FRANCES DOBLE. 





SHAFTESBURY. (Gerr. 6666.) Nightly, at 8.30. Mats., Tues., Thurs., 2.30. 


Malone and Clifford Whitley present 


“WILL O’ THE WHISPERS.” 
With Jack Smith, the Whispering Baritone, and Billy Bennett. 





WYNDHAM’'S (Reg. 3028). EVENINGS, 8.40. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
‘“‘THE STRANGER IN THE HOUSE.” 
ROSALINDE FULLER. NICHOLAS HANNEN. 


LEON M. LION’S Production. 








_ CINEMAS. 


PHILHARMONIC HALL. (Gt. 


“THE KING OF KINGS.” 
DAILY, at 2.30, 6.0, and 8.30, 





Portland street. (Mayfair 0606.) 
(LAST FEW WEEKS.) 
(Sunday, at 6.0 and 8.30.) 


Prices (inc. Tax): 5/9, 3/6 (reserved), 2/4, 1/2 (unreserved). 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway. (Holborn 3703.) 


DAILY, 2 to 10.45. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30.) 


April 30th, May Ist & 2nd. EMIL JANNINGS in “THE WAY OF ALL 
FLESH”; MONTY BANKS in “ PLAY SAFE,” etc. 

May 3rd, 4th & 5th. BRIAN AHERNE in “A WOMAN REDEEMED”; 
WILLIAM COLLIER, Jnr., in ‘‘THE SUNSET DERBY.” Also 


WILLIAMS & TAYLOR, Comedians; LILLIAN BURGISS, Soprano. 








OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this 
journal with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached: 


To Publisher, THE NATION AND ATHEN2ZUM, 
38, Great James Street, Bedford Row, 
London, W.C.1. 


In order to test the value of your publication I should like 
you to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. If I 
then decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there 
will be no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise I 
shall be willing to pay 2s. to cover their cost and postage. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
GELD IS DER MANN 


HE importance of money in the estimation of that 

most experienced of men, Everyman or Anon., is 

shown by the enormous number of proverbs which tell 
us that it is the measure of all things, cures melancholy, 
makes the mare to go, makes the man, and rules the world. 
The only thing which worldly wisdom cannot claim that 
money gives is a sense of humour ; indeed, experience shows 
that great wealth frequently obliterates it. Otherwise, when 
the Emperor of Austria and Apostolic King of Hungary 
was at length in 1822 induced, for value received, to 
ennoble Amschel Meyer, Solomon, Nathan, James, and 
Carl Rothschild, the five fraternal pillars of the already 
almighty house of gold, the Rothschild family would have 
taken ‘* Geld is der Mann ” as the motto beneath their 
crest. But they did not; they went to the Heralds’ 
College and purchased a crest and coat of arms with 
unicorns and lions and plumed helmets and eagles, just as 
if their ancestors had been mere Christian aristocrats, and 
instead of boldly writing their motto beneath it in good 
Yiddish or Hebrew, they cravenly wrote in moribund Latin 
** Concordia, integritas, industria.”’ 


* * * 


The first volume of a complete history of the Roths- 
child family, ** The Rise of the House of Rothschild,’’ by 
Count Corti, translated from the German by Brian and 
Beatrix Lunn (Gollancz, 25s.), has just been published, and 
shows that at any rate to the second generation after its 
emergence from obscurity, one of the few things that the 
family lamentably lacked was a sense of humour. The 
only one who seems to have possessed it was the great 
Nathan, for he is known to have made at least one amus- 
ing remark in his life. Wilhelm von Humboldt in a letter 
to his wife relates that Nathan Rothschild and a Major 
Martins were dining with him in London shortly after the 
Napoleonic Wars. The major “* was being fatuously senti- 
mental about the horrors of war and the large numbers 
who had been killed. ‘ Well,’ said Rothschild, ‘ if they 
had not all died, major, you would probably still be a 


drummer.’ ” 
* + * 


Count Corti’s book is a remarkable product of inten- 
sive research. He is an independent inquirer, unconnected 
with the House of Rothschild from which he has obtained 
neither information nor documents. The material upon 
which his history is based has been derived from official 
documents, memoirs, letters, &c.; as a historian he seems 
to be unbiased, careful, and intelligent. His book is not 
one which I can recommend to the reader who is only 
out for entertainment, for it is a pretty stiff bit of read- 
ing, and deals in considerable detail with the financial 
operations which built up the House of Rothschild be- 
tween 1770 and 1830. But to the student of history and 
of the development of European society in the nineteenth 
century the book is really important, and provides plenty 
of food for philosophic rumination. Count Corti begins 
his history with Meyer Amschel Rothschild, who was born 
in 1743 in the Frankfort ghetto, the eldest son of a small 
retail trader and money-changer. There is no doubt that 
this Meyer Amschel was gifted with a peculiar genius or 
instinct for money which he handed down to the majority 
of his five sons and which, years afterwards, in 1818, was 
admirably described by Gentz, Metternich’s henchman, in 
a letter to Adam Miiller. The Rothschilds, said Gentz, 
referring to Meyer Amschel’s five sons, 


‘‘ really do constitute a special species plantarum with 
its own characteristics. They are vulgar, ignorant Jews, 
outwardly presentable. In their own craft they act 
entirely in accordance with the principles of naturalism, 
having no suspicions of a higher order of things, but 
they are gifted with a remarkable instinct which causes 
them always to choose the right, and of two rights the 
better. Their enormous wealth (they are the richest 
people in Europe) is entirely the result of this instinct, 
which people are wont to call luck. Baring’s most 
profound reasoning, now that I have seen everything at 
close quarters, inspires me with less confidence than 
the sound judgment of one of the more intelligent Roths- 


childs.”’ 
* * * 


What the laborious and by no means incorruptible 
Gentz exactly meant by the ‘ higher order of things ” 
of which he but not the Rothschilds had a suspicion, I 
do not know. One gets a grim satisfaction from watching 
in this book the reciprocal attitude of the Rothschilds and 
the world of princes, aristocrats, and statesmen into which 
they thrust their way and over which they established a 
powerful, ubiquitous, but largely invisible dominion. 
‘* Society ’? treated the Rothschilds, at the best, with 
contemptuous patronage. ‘‘ The banker Rothschild,’’ wrote 
Jordan to the Count Buol, ** one of the richest bankers in 
Europe, has nothing to worry about except that he is a 
Jew,’ and Baron von Lederer, when he was consulted by 
the Emperor of Austria on the propriety of raising the 
two brothers Rothschild to the ranks of the Austrian 
nobility, replied that in his opinion the Emperor would do 
all that was necessary if he gave each of the brothers a 
gold snuff-box, and that ‘‘ Count Stadion might be con- 
sulted as to the monetary value of such a gift.”” There is 
not one single word in all these many pages which indicates 
what opinion Amschel Meyer in Frankfort, Solomon in 
Vienna, James in Paris, and Nathan in London held of 
the von Lederers and Gentzes and Jordans and Buols, the 
Elector of Hesse, the Emperor of Austria, the Duchess of 
Parma, and all the other great and noble persons with 
whom they “ did business.’”? But if one may judge by 
results, they were enabled by their instinct and the prin- 
ciples of naturalism to understand and manipulate the 
characters of these ladies and gentlemen as successfully 
as the money market. 


* * * 


Meyer Amschel Rothschild, who began by selling coins 
to the Elector of Hesse, left to his sons the business of a 
considerable financier. During the Napoleonic Wars and 
the troubled decade which followed them, his five sons 
developed the business into one of the largest and most 
powerful international financial firms that the world has 
known. The greater part of Count Corti’s book is occupied 
with this part of the story. The magnitude of the Roths- 
child operations is astonishing; by the end of the wars 
the finances of nearly all the Great Powers of Europe were 
largely in their hands and they exercised, behind the 
scenes, a considerable influence on foreign policy. In 
Frankfort, in Vienna, in Naples, in Paris, and in London 
sat one of these “ vulgar, ignorant *”? brothers, indomit- 
ably concentrating his instinct upon the making of money. 
It was an international machine of which each of the five 
parts worked perfectly together. But the guiding principle, 
the master-instinct was in Nathan, who was sitting in 


London. 
LEONARD WOOLF. 
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THE NATION 


REVIEWS 
GEORGE ELIOT 


George Eliot’s Family Life and Letters. By ARTHUR PATERSON. 
(Selwyn & Blount. 2ls.) 


THE letters included in this volume are published, Mr. 
Paterson says, for the first time. Few of them, however, 
are of much interest, and none casts any fresh light on 
George Eliot’s character. They include letters from her to 
Lewes’s sons, letters from them to her, letters from Lewes, 
exuberantly commonplace, also tohissons. All of these breathe 
genuine affection, but all are about domestic affairs: the 
sales of George Eliot’s books, concerts, receptions, trips to 
the Continent, Lewes’s ill-health; they contain news, not 
impressions. Most of the great Victorian figures are men- 
tioned ; not one is described, and although ‘* Mutter”’ is 
uniformly gracious and amiable, rarely hortatory, and 
sometimes amusing, the letters could only have been found 
exciting by their young recipients; they make drowsy 
reading. 

One cannot but respect, however, the consideration and 
tact shown by all the parties to a correspondence begun in 
such difficult circumstances. They might have been very 
different indeed. When George Eliot went away with Lewes, 
‘“my mother,’’ says Mr. Paterson, ‘‘ attended a private 
meeting of women friends convened by Miss Harriet 
Martineau to discuss the question. Many present were very 
severe, but my mother came away convinced, with others, 
that George Eliot’s action was justified.’’ Lewes’s sons seem 
to have been convinced of this without being summoned to 
a convention ; they rose to the occasion, as George Eliot 
did, with admirable ease. Some of their letters are more 
charming than anything else in the book. 

It is surprising that none of the ironical biographers 
has chosen George Eliot as a subject. She would, indeed, 
have been almost fatally easy. Mr. Paterson succeeds in 
producing ironical effects by sheer enthusiasm. He quotes 
Spencer’s characteristic denial of the rumours. Spencer told 
‘*all and sundry,’’ he says, ‘that his mind and George 
Eliot’s were ‘ set on things higher than love in its concrete 
form.’’’ Later he sums up the affair, ‘‘ The masculine 
mind, of course, wishes that a useful elder brother had 
been at hand to perform the grateful duty of kicking that 
serene philosopher heartily and well. We say this without 
prejudice. Spencer may have meant no evil, but he sorely 
needed a lesson in manhood which a hob-nailed boot might 
have taught him.’’ Fortune finally vindicated Marian, 
however. ‘‘ The story ended well. By a sort of poetical 
justice Spencer himself introduced to Marian, Mr. George 
Henry Lewes, who, though he was also a_ philosopher, 
happened, unlike Spencer, to be a man as well.” 

This passage is fairly typical of Mr. Paterson’s attitude, 
which may be called Victorian. Implicit in it is a dig- 
nified respect for George Eliot’s philosophical attitude, and 
at the same time a confident reliance on a robustly tradi- 
tional treatment of such admirable aberrations George 
Eliot, Mr. Paterson must feel, would hardly have approved 
of the hob-nailed boot; yet the wonderful and absurd 
creature should have been overruled for her own good. 
This, one has little doubt, would have been the attitude of 
Dickens or Thackeray, and it is one which only needs to 
be stated now with an air of detachment by one of our 
countless biographers to produce an impression of irony. It 
is probably because we are still in part Victorians, because 
chance reminiscences of Victorianism still vibrate in our 
minds, that these lately deceased attitudes can amuse us so 
inordinately. To our successors the joke will have lost most 
of its point, and of the amusing biographers of to-day 
perhaps only Mr. Lytton Strachey will continue to be 
enjoyed ; for Mr. Strachey has a genuine ironical genius ; 
his irony, though local in its themes, has broad foundations 
and universal implications. 

To this reaction to Victorianism is due perhaps no less 
the unpopularity of George Eliot at present. She was 
absurdly overrated in her own time ; she was compared 
with Homer and Goethe, called the greatest novelist of all 
time, and credited with a great and profound intellect. 
To-day she is hardly allowed any merit at ail. Yet no one 
can open any of her novels, even ‘‘ Romola,”’ without being 
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conscious of the presence of a rich, full, and understanding 
mind. The first part of ‘‘ The Mill on the Floss*’ was 
written by a woman of almost first-rate genius; it is as 
mature and masterly in its different way as the first half 
of ‘‘ Vanity Fair.’”’ One cannot conceive that it will quite 
cease to be read ; the question is why it should be read now 
with so little enthusiasm even when we admire. The 
hiatus between enjoyment and admiration is remarkable, 
and is caused perhaps partly by our lack of sympathy with 
the Victorian novel. But it is caused partly, too, we cannot 
help feeling, by George Eliot’s overestimation of her own 
literary importance. When the critics were comparing her 
with Homer and Goethe, how could she fail to draw the 
flattering conclusion? So she mentions complacently, if in 
German, the ‘‘epic breadth’’ of the opening chapters in 
‘‘ The Mill on the Floss.’’ Epic breadth is doubtless what 
she intended them to have; what they actually have is 
something else in itself admirable—ease, fullness, natural- 
ness ; but the disproportion between her intention, which 
was a little priggish, and her performance, so admirable 
if we forget everything else, is conveyed somehow to us, 
and instils a little impatience into our enjoyment: We 
have always to discount this impatience ; but we have to 
discount Dickens’s_ self-satisfaction and Thackeray’s 
snobbery. If we are not so complaisant to George Eliot, it 
is for a reason honourable to her ; that she does not ask 
for our complaisance so naively. 
EDWIN MUIR. 


THE REAL MORAL 


The Immediate Origins of the War. By PIERRE RENOUVIN. 
Translated by THEODORE CARSWELL HUME, With a preface by 
CHARLES SEYMOUR. (Oxford University Press. 18s.) 


M. RENOUVIN’S book, published in French a year or two ago, 
is well known to historians interested in the origins of the 
Great War as one of the few exhaustive and impartial books 
produced in France. The English translation, by Mr. 
Theodore Carswell Hume, has had the advantage of the 
author’s own supervision, and comprises such modifications 
as have been suggested to him by Volume XI. of the 
British Documents. The English reader, therefore, has now 
a good opportunity of making himself acquainted with the 
history of the last three weeks from the murder of Serajevo 
to the outbreak of the war, and it may be hoped that this 
book will reach many who have not been affected by the 
enormous and exhaustive output of the Germans. 

M. Renouvin states in his preface that he does not 
pretend, with the ‘“‘ uncertain and incomplete material ’’ at 
his disposal, to ‘‘ reach conclusions which are anything more 
than provisional.’’ But it may be doubted whether, in fact, 
any further publications will alter the perspective of the 
whole series of events. The main facts which the general 
reader wants to know, or should know, are sufficiently 
established, and M. Renouvin does but confirm, by his inde- 
pendent research, the conclusions already arrived at by other 
historians. The enormous tangle cannot be presented in a 
brief review. But certain main points may be noted. 
Austria, at the outset, would not have ventured to plunge into 
war with Serbia unless she had been assured, as she was, 
of German support. Having received that assurance, she 
drew up the famous ultimatum, which was deliberately 
intended to precipitate the war. The precise terms of this 
ultimatum were not known to Germany, but the general sub- 
stance was. In taking the line she did, Germany did not 
intend nor desire to precipitate a general war. She hoped 
to confine operations to the two Powers immediately con- 
cerned. But she recognized that Russia might intervene, 
and that her intervention would involve that of France. 
Thus, while not desiring a general war, she took the risk of 
one. It became apparent, however, that Italy would remain 
neutral, and that England would intervene if France were 
involved. In view of this risk Germany changed her policy, 
and put strong pressure on Austria to be content with a 
temporary occupation of Serbian territory, as a guarantee 
of the fulfilment of the terms already accepted by Serbia. 
But at this point Austria was recalcitrant. Possibly, however, 
war might have been avoided had it not been for the general 
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mobilization of Russia, which preceded, as is now known, 
that of Austria and that of Germany. The Germans 
retorted by their ultimatum, and Europe was plunged into 
war. The major responsibility for the result is laid by 
M. Renouvin on Germany and Austria, because they were 
the only Powers that wanted war between Austria and 
Serbia. This view is disputed by the Germans, who lay the 
principal blame on Russia and her mobilization. On this 
point it is hardly likely that there will ever be a general agree- 
ment, for national prejudices are almost insuperable. But 
the ordinary citizen has, in the facts briefly summarized, the 
material he requires to form his own opinion. 

But the ordinary citizen is less concerned with the events 
of the last three weeks than with the whole complex of facts 
which made it possible for war to be unchained in Europe 
by a quarrel between Austria and Serbia. Why, first, did 
Austria want to crush Serbia? Because Serbia wanted to 
break up the Austrian Empire, in order to incorporate with 
herself the Austrian Serbs. This was a problem of empire 
versus nationality, the same as that which for centuries 
had troubled the relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland. The peace treaties have broken up the Austrian 
Ikmpire. But the problem remains, dispersed among all the 
new States thus created ; and it is insoluble by violence. 
Why did Russia determine to support Serbia, and thus 
prevent the localization of the war? For reasons of prestige 
and power in the Balkan Peninsula, of jealousy and fear of 
Germany, and, in such sections of society as constituted 
‘public opinion,’’ by the sentiment of Panslavism. Why 
did France support Russia? Because of the Russian alliance 
which she had formed twenty years earlier to restore her 
power and prestige in Europe, and which led her now to 
support Russia against Germany, in the hope of defeating 
a dreaded enemy and recovering Alsace-Lorraine. Why did 
Germany support Austria? Because Austria was her only 
trustworthy ally in Europe, and she could not afford, in the 
interests of the balance of power, to see that ally crushed. 
Why did England intervene? Because of Belgium? That, 
indeed, united the nation. But the real reason was one 
which, it is pretty safe to say, would have been effective 
even if Belgium had not been invaded—the naval rivalry 
with Germany. Power policies, backed by armaments, were 
the real cause of this war, as of all wars; and so long as 
such policies are pursued by such means, so long will 
there be war. 


G. Lowes DICKINSON. 


*HE’S A RELATION OF MINE ” 


Studies in Hereditary Ability. By W. T. J. GUN. Allen & 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. GUN has set himself to carry forward the fascinating 
subject which Galton invented—the collection of hereditarv 
tit-bits connecting the famous and the moderately famous— 
quite a different subject, we may add, from the scientific 
compilation of complete family trees of definitely determin- 
able characteristics such as blue eyes, round heads, six toes, 
and the like. His method, like Galton’s, is to take in turn 
each of a number of distinguished ‘‘ connections’ and to 
exhibit to us what a surprising number of celebrities are 
some sort of a cousin to one another. 

One of the most striking of Mr. Gun’s connections is by 
no means a novel one, yet not too hackneyed to be worth 
repeating—the cousinship of Dryden, Swift, and Horace Wal- 
pole. All three were descended from John Dryden of Canons 
Ashby, Northamptonshire, Dean Swift being a second cousin 
once removed, and Horace Walpole a first cousin three times 
removed of John Dryden the poet (Horace being descended 
on his mother’s side—and therefore irrespective of doubts 
as to his paternity—from Dryden’s aunt Elizabeth). Mr. 
Gun is disposed to trace this magnificent display to the wife 
of the original John Dryden—Elizabeth Cope, daughter of 
Erasmus’s friend and great-granddaughter of Sir Ralph 
Verney, which brings a good many others into the same con- 
nection, including Robert Harley. A representative to-day 
of this great Verney connection is Lady Ottoline Morrell. If, 
on the other hand, we remember that Lady Ottoline is not 
only descended from Verney the mercer, but also from Sir 
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William Pierrepont (and through his wife from Henry VII.’s 
Empson son of Empson the sieve-maker), we establish her 
cousinship with Francis Beaumont, Lord Chesterfield, and 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Our families themselves lose 
track of their own ramifications ; we wonder if Lady Ottoline 
herself knows that she can call cousin Beaumont, Dryden, 
Swift, Walpole, Harley, and Chesterfield. Perhaps one can 
perceive in the consanguinity a certain persistent element. 

Mr. Gun’s analysis of the descendants of John Reid, who 
fell at Flodden Field in 1515, is more novel, at least to the 
present reviewer. Here there is a remarkable versatility— 
and perhaps also a common quality? In the eighteenth cen- 
tury Mr. John Reid was responsible for Boswell, Robertson 
the historian, Robert Adam the architect, and Brougham. 
Amongst his living descendants are Mr. Bertrand Russell, 
Mr. Harold Nicolson, and General Booth-Tucker of the 
Salvation Army. 

Mr. Gun is at pains to show how many of the well-known 
writers of to-day have old blood in their veins. He reminds 
us that Mr. G. M. and Mr. R. C. Trevelyan and Miss Rose 
Macaulay are descendants of the Highlander Aulay Macaulay 
(and therefore near connections of T. B. Macaulay), of whose 
son Kenneth’s book Dr. Johnson said: ‘‘ Very well written 
except some foppery about liberty and slavery” ; that Mr. 
Hugh Walpole, Mr. Lytton Strachey, Mr. Compton Mac- 
kenzie, Mr. Maurice Baring, and (he should surely have 
added) Mrs. Virginia Woolf can claim distinction for several 
cenerations ; and that Mr. Aldous Huxley is the nephew of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward who was the niece of Matthew Arnold. 

There remains for mention the most remarkable family 
of all—the great Villiers connection from whom are descended 
all the ambitious fascinators, with so much charm of coun- 
tenance and voice‘and so hard a little nut somewhere inside, 
who were the mistresses of our monarchs in the seventeenth 
century and of the parliamentary democracy ever since. 
There cannot have been a Cabinet for two hundred years— 
save the Labour Cabinet of 1924—which did not contain 
descendants of Sir George Villiers and Sir John St. John, 
iwo country gentlemen in the reign of James I., of whom the 
son of the former married the daughter of the latter. The 
famous progeny of these two families is far too extensive to 
follow out here in detail. But a simple list is impressive— 
the first Duke of Buckingham favourite of James I., Barbara 
Countess of Castlemaine and Duchess of Cleveland mistress 
of Charles II., Arabelle Churchill mistress of James II1., 
Elizabeth Countess of Orkney mistress of William IIT. (whom 
Swift called ‘‘ the wisest woman he had ever known "’), the 
second Duke of Buckingham, Lord Rochester, Lord Sand- 
wich, the Duke of Berwick, the Duke of Marlborough, the 
third Duke of Grafton (George III.’s Premier), the two Pitts, 
Charles James Fox, Charles Townshend, Lord Castlereagh, 
the Napiers, the Herveys, the Seymours Marquises of Hert- 
ford, the Butes, the Jerseys, the Lansdownes, the Caven- 
dishes Dukes of Devonshire, Lady Hester Stanhope, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, Fielding, and, amongst many con- 
temporaries of the same blood, Mr. Winston Churchill and 
Viscount Grey of Fallodon. This is, indeed, the real blood- 
roval of England. 

Mr. Gun’s fault—and it is a serious one—lies in his 
being too anxious to be gossipy, too little a lover of pre- 
cision. He does not realize that in these affairs all the point 
lies in the precision and that the amusement will look after 
itself. He gives us practically no dates, no trees in diagram, 
a very imperfect index. Many of the items mentioned above 
have been dragged together by the present reviewer out of 
Mr. Gun’s book, but not by Mr. Gun. Thus the book might 
be much better than it is. All the same Mr. Gun has the 
true nose for these matters, and we must be grateful to him. 

What are we to conclude? Is it that all Englishmen 
would be found cousins within four centuries if we could 
all trace our trees? Or is it true that certain small ‘* con- 
nections ’’ have produced eminent characters out of all pro- 
portion to their size? Mr. Gun does not help us to a scien- 
tific conclusion, but it will be a very cautious and sceptical 
reader who does not leave his book with a bias for the latter 
solution. 


J. M. K. 
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cage the Second 
y HILAIRE BELLOC 


* There a be many who will refuse to find 
in the last of the reigning Stuarts this king 
more sinned against than sinning. . But 
nobody will deny the power of Mr. Belloc’s 
presentation. Mr. Belloc writes as he has 
always written, smoothly, but with sparkle. 

He wakes up history and his procession 
of memorable images is unforgettable.”’ 
T. P.’s Weekly. 
With a collotype frontispiece and a map. 
15s. net 


The Works of 


Sir Thomas Browne 
Newly edited in six volumes by 
GEOFFREY KEYNES 
Volume I containing RELIGIO MEDICI, CHRIS- 
TIAN MORALS, A LETTER TO A FRIEND, pub- 
lished in March. Volumes II and III will 
appear in the Autumn, and subsequent 
volumes in 1929. ‘* Volume | is a delightful 
book to have and to hold.’’—The Manchester 
Guardian. The set, 4 guineas 


Through the Heart of 
Afghanistan 


By EMIL TRINKLER. Translated by 
B. K. FEATHERSTONE 

‘* A book of topical interest but also, by 
virtue of its distinction of style, one that is 
secure of a good place in travel literature.”’ 

The Times 
With 44 illustrations from photographs taken 
by the Author. 15S. net 


Mysteries of History: 


With Accounts of some Remarkable 
Characters and Charlatans 
By C. J. S. THOMPSON 
‘It is a ‘ thriller ’ and something more. The 
illustrations, from contemporary prints or 
paintings, are excellent.”—The Observer 
‘A fascinating volume.’’—The Field 
With 27 illustrations. 128. 6d. net 


Rich Man, Poor Man 


By HULBERT FOOTNER 

‘It challenges, disgusts and hurts, but life 
is often like that. You will not easily forget 
Mr. Footner’s realism.”’ 

John o’London’s Weekly 
‘The whole book has vigour, intelligence 
and interest.’""—Gerald Gouid in The Daily 
News. 7s. 6d. net 


— Take a Lover 
» PETER TRAILL 


‘* A sple fey written and unusual story.” 

The Western Mail 
. a light and pleasant touch, but. . . he 
deals most competently in the real stuff of 


life and character.’’-—The Sketch 7s. 6d. net 
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CASSELL BOOKS 


ROSITA 
FORBES 


ADVENTURE 


“A travel book without a dull page.”—Daily Sketch. “An 
anthology of thrills, packed with climax on climax.’’-—Sunday 
Graphic. With four colour plates and jacket design by Robin 
D'Erlanger. 15/- net. 


SAVAGE ABYSSINIA 


by JAMES E. BAUM 


This book describes a recent expedition through country never 
before visited by white men, and paints a vivid picture of the 
people and the conditions in which they live. With 8 half-tone 
plates. 12/6 net. 


ROMANTIC LONDON 


by RALPH NEVILL 
“Vivacious and well-informed.""—Daily Telegraph. “ Many 
amusing and entertaining stories of old London life.""—Daily 
Express. 8 Half-tone plates. 12/6 net. 





Selected 7/6 Novels 


MARGOT 
OXFORD'S 


First Novel OCTAVIA Just Published. 


ARNOLD BENNETT 


THE STRANGE VANGUARD 


™ Delightful.’ ‘—Punch. “* Gay and light and amusing.” —Tatler. 
“It is great fun.""—Evening Standard. ‘ Bubbles over with life.” 


ie 2nd Impression. 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
IRON AND SMOKE 


“* The book reaches a rare beauty.’ ‘Review of Reviews. ““ Moving 


and significant.""—Sunday Times. “A touching and eloquent 
book.” —Punch. 


ERNEST RAYMOND 
THE OLD TREE BLOSSOMED 


“A most understanding book.”’—John 0 London's Weekl 
** Wholly delightful.’ ‘—Daily Telegraph. “A very good ioe 
very well told.""—Evening Standard. 2nd Impression ready shortly 


THOMAS BURKE 
EAST OF MANSION HOUSE 


* Delightful word paintings . . . realistic with vivid character- 
isation.”"—Yorkshire Observer. 


GLITTER 


KATHARINE BRUSH 


“A clever picture of the frenzied, unreal life led by many young 





ae ‘—Daily Mail. ‘A narrative that sparkles.”—Dundee 

ourier 

He DE verE STACPOOLE 
ROXANNE 


7 Powerful and brilliant.""— Yorkshire Telegraph. “* A very charm- 
ing and a very real romance. ’—Western Mail. 


A BRAZILIAN TENEMENT 


ALUIZIO AZEVEDO 
Arnold Bennett says, “‘A sound book . 


over the obscure lives of common people in | Rio.” 


CASSELL'S 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA, 


It lights a lamp 
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IBN SA‘OUD OF ARABIA 
ibn Sa‘Oud of Arabia. By AMEEN RIHANI. (Constable. 21s.) 


UNDER the above title Messrs. Constable & Co. have published 
an exceedingly timely contribution to knowledge of Arabia 
at a time when ignorance of that country and its ruler has 
launched the greater part of the British Press into a shame- 
less campaign of sensational misrepresentation. The 
talk of a ‘holy war,”’ of British military preparations, of 
alarums and excursions in general has, indeed, died down 
for sheer want of fuel to feed the fire. But the impression 
still remains that Ibn Sa‘oud, King of independent Arabia, 
is a danger to British imperial interests in particular and 
to Christendom in general. Never was more absurd mis- 
representation of one whose policy may be summed up in 
the formula: ‘‘ the absolute independence of Hijaz and Najd 
in the completest amity with their neighbours.’’ Ibn Sa‘oud 
has never sought the expansion of his territories—the folly 
of the Sharifian dynasty and of others has compelled him 
to expand them in self-defence. And Ameen Rihani, in this 
character-sketch of the Wahabi King at home, makes it 
perfectly clear that, while he entertains no hostile designs 
against his neighbours—particularly in the north—and is 
firmly convinced of the advantages of the British connection, 
the policy of Great Britain, on the other hand, is not innocent 
of various strategic and economic designs scarcely com- 
patible with the real independence of Arabia. He also 
makes it clear that, if ever Arab nationalism is to attain 
the goal of a united Arabia, it can do so only under the 
gis of Ibn Sa‘oud. 

If one knew nothing of the author but what one may 
glean from this work (which is a revised and enlarged 
presentation of part of a book published by him in Arabic 
in 1924 under the title ‘‘ Muluk al Arab’), one might guess 
him to be an American of pro-Arab sympathies, whereas 
in fact he is an Arab of deeply American complexion, and, 
indeed, a naturalized citizen of the. United States. He 
experienced a good deal of difficulty in getting to his goal 
in Arabia owing to the obstacles placed in his way at many 
points by British officialdom, zealous as ever to prevent the 
propagation of accurate knowledge of strange countries on 
the far-flung borders of the British Empire. But he 
triumphs in the end, even over the charms and spells of 
Gertrude Bell, and, once safely in Arabia, he lets fly at 
British official stupidity with pardonable jeers, though with- 
out in any way losing sight of the fact that the realization 
of his own ideal of a united and independent Arabia 
depends largely on the goodwill of Great Britain. But he 
is on less sure ground when he tries to cover his own 
ignorance of matters scientific by light-hearted bantering of 
travellers more serious than himself. The map which accom- 
panied him on his travels was admittedly out of date, but 
surely it was nobody’s fault but his own that he had failed 
to provide himself with the up-to-date sheets of the Inter- 
national Million covering the whole extent of his journey. 
And the following is a typical example of his lack of a scien- 
tific conscience: p. 118, footnote—‘* Says the geologist [this 
preamble is of frequent occurrence], ‘Between Abu Jefan 
and Ar-Riyadh are found fossils which represent the remains 
of a marine fauna, which thrived over a considerable area 
of what is now Arabia during the Jurassic period.’ ’’ What 
geologist says so? And other errors occur owing to sheer 
carelessness, e.g., population of Najd—about three thousand 
souls ; and its area—about nine hundred million square 
miles! 

The most important section of Rihani’s work is his 
account of the ‘Ugqair Conference, which is a definite con- 
tribution to history and exceedingly well done. And his 
comments on affairs are often very shrewd, e.g., ‘* ‘ Tell the 
English,’ I said, ‘ that the time has come when they should 
either help the Arab rulers to get together or let them do 
so themselves directly, independently.” ‘The Inglaiz 
[English],’ said the Sultan, ‘ will do neither this nor that. 
And if they did try to bring us together, their mediation is 
always suspected and seldom does any good. Sometimes it 
does much ill.’*’ The Conference of Kuwait (1923-24) and 
its consequences, fortunate or unfortunate, according to the 
point of view, were in the womb of time to prove the fatuity 
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of British intervention loaded with a Sharifian bias in the 
affairs of Arabia. Rahani adds practically nothing to our 
knowledge of Arabia, but the importance of his book lies in 
the fact that, writing from the detached point of view of 
an Arab seeking the welfare of his own country without 
regard for the personal interests at stake, he confirms what 
we know of Ibn Sa‘oud from British sources often suspected 
of being tainted wth partisan enthusiasm. After all, the 
Wahabi ruler needs no apologist—it is only the perversity 
of disappointed criticism that refuses to see him as he is, 
and it is regrettable that the British Government has not yet 
been able to recognize the fact that the only candidate 
capable of ruling the desert effectively is Ibn Sa‘oud. Si 
monumentum queris, circumspice. 


OJETTI 


As They Seemed to Me. By UGO OJeETTI. Tritisiated by HENRY 
FuRST. (Methuen. 6s.) 


WE are informed at the beginning of the biographical note 
to this volume that Signor Ojetti is one of the most dis- 
tinguished Italian writers and art critics. Art critics are 
at the best a dingy lot; however, on the merits of this 
volume Signor Ojetti is not even among these lower beings, 
but is rather a snappy special correspondent with an eye 
for what the best people want. He is not without the power 
of malignant description, particularly when the old and 
infirm are the subject of his review. His image of Pierre 
Loti in the last stages of decomposition is realiy well done :— 


‘“In August, 1917, I accompanied him ‘ by higher orders 
to see Aquileia and Grado. It was hot and Pierre Loti did 


not care about Aquileia or Grado.... : After Kipling had 
come from England to visit the front, France sent us her 
Kipling. ...He was yellow, all wrinkles and bones, the 


good little man who, thirty years before, had been married 

to Mme. Chrysanthéme ; and his voice was a mere whisper 

Languid and timid, his little beard dyed blond, bloodless 

skin sticking to the bones of his temples, eyebrows signed by 

two dashes of charcoal, the earthly colour of his cheekbones 
enlivened by a little pink powder, his hands one great knot 
of veins and tendons, fleshless as the hands of a centenarian 

When in his naval officer’s khaki, he raised himself on his 

extremely high heels, and set forth, one instinctively got 

close to him to help him if he should fall... .” 
The poor old fellow hung about behind the front, had a 
converation with Duse at Udine, and tottered back to France 

‘*On August the 12th the Stefani agency, which is to say 
History, announced : ‘ The illustrious writer Pierre Loti, who 
has been passing several days at our front, has accomplished 
numerous excursions to the most advanced positions, mani- 
festing on various occasions his admiration for the great 
efficiency of the Italian Army.’ ” 

An extremely disagreeable description of a lunch with 
Rodin will please the malicious, who will in turn be pleased 
by the way in which he was crushed by Proust without 
noticing it:— 

‘*Marcel Proust asked me affably but distantly, ‘ Vous 
étes Vénitien ?’ ‘Non, je ne suis pas Vénitien.’ ‘ Mais d’ou 
étes vous?’ and he put into the question a dash of im- 
patience towards this unknown foreigner. I replied modestly, 
‘Je suis Romain,’ and he, ‘ Oh, c’est trop grand!’ He was 
right again: there has never been a Roman writer in all 
Italian literature.” 

The healthy and prosperous, however, inspire a fitting 
respect in Signor Ojetti. We are treated to a genuinely 
agreeable portrait of D’Annunzio at the time he was 
wounded while the picture of Mussolini making a speech is 
well-nigh lyrical in tone. An essay in the pathetic about 
Mazzini’s violin is not, however, a success. Ojetti is too 
much of our day to be very sympathetic. His love of the 
prosperous betrays him at every turn. Feebleness or failure 
are the only crimes in his eyes. This perhaps makes him a 
good Italian of the moment, and admirers of the gospel 
according to Mussolini will turn to him for solace. 

Ordinary people may occasionally feel rather sick, but 
they will have to admit that he can toss off a very bright 
piece of journalism. The book is very well translated by 
Mr. Henry Furst, who is honoured with a magniloquent fore- 
word by D’Annunzio himself, who uses a large number of 
very long words to say nothing. 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 
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William | 
Gerhardi 


“A novelist of genius . . . wild and brilliant 
originality.,—ARNOLD BENNETT in the | 
Evening Standard. | 


THIRD LARGE IMPRESSION. 


JAZZ AND JASPER 


The story of Adams and Eva. 
By WILLIAM GERHARDI. 7/6 net. 


“This brilliant and farcical fantasia . . . is 
a triumph of Mr. Gerhardi’s manner, heady 
and deceptive like absinthe.’’— The Spectator. 


ROSSETTI: 


His Life and Works. 
By EVELYN WAUGH. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 


‘ A brilliantly critical, courageously independent study of the 
strange personality of the man and of his paintings and 
poetry.’’—British Weekly. 


WHEN THE COOK 
IS AWAY. 


By CATHERINE IVES. 7/6 net. 


A cookery book on a new plan, by the expert whose weekly 
articles in Eve are well known. Its objects are to enable 
people who know nothing of cooking to cook exquisite 
meals, to train their cooks, and to enable everyone to cook 
without damage to the hands, complexion, temper or purse. 


THE FEET OF THE 
YOUNG MEN. 


By JANITOR. 86 net. Third Impression. | 
‘*Who is ‘ Janitor’? He writes well. He knows his 


world. Everybody is talking about the book’. .. He is 
decidedly amusing and informative.’’—The Spectator. 


THE ART OF FLYING. 
By Capt. NORMAN MACMILLAN, M.C., etc. 


With a Foreword by Air Vice-Marshal SIR SEFTON 
BRANCKNER, K.C.B., Director of Civil Aviation. 
With 24 pp. Illustrations. Cloth, 5/- net. 


Captain Macmillan was the pilot of the first attempt to fly 
round the world, when after thrilling adventures he was 
wrecked in the Bay of Bengal. These pages are packed with 
vital matter for those interested in flying. 


A Luncheon Hour Comedy. | 
THE BRIDE’S PROGRESS. 


By HAROLD WESTON. 7/6 net. 


The entire action of this amazing comedy takes place 
within a couple of hours at a small Italian restaurant 
during a lunch party in honour of a bride and bridegroom. 
As the brilliant and wicked dialect proceeds, the characters 
are mercilessly stripped and laid bare, and a tense, almost 
tragic, situation is disclosed which leads almost inevitably 
to a strong dénouement. 
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READY TO-DAY. 


FREEDOM OF 
THE SEAS 


by LIEUT..COMMANDER THE HON. 


J.M. KENWORTHY, B.N., MP. 
and GEORGE YOUNG, \.V.0. 


This important book deals with a question which is certain to arouse a 
great deal of controversy, affecting as it does the future of Great Britain 
and America. No English-speaking man or woman can afford to be without 
the fullest information on this subject, The joint authors are well 
qualified to discuss this subject, which is written in such a non-technical 
manner as to be understandable by the general public. Commander 
Kenworthy was in command of a Torpedo Boat Destroyer and served 
with the Battle Fleet during the War, and later joined the Admiralty 
War Staff in London. Mr. George Young is a diplomat of considerable 
standing, and an expert in international law who has had a unique 
opportunity before, during, and after the War, of observing the facts 
and developments that have led up to the present situation. Illus, | 18s. net 


DIPLOMACY AND 
FOREIGN COURTS 


MeERIEL BUCHANAN 


Author of ‘ Recollections of Imperial Russia,” etc. 
Profusely illustrated. 18s. net 








‘A dinlomutist’s daughter has exceptional opportunities of seeing foreign 
countries to advantage. Miss Buchanan... made full use of her privileges 
..and she has set down her recollections in a pleasant and interesting 
book "—Daily Telegraph “ This most interesting volume . . . tells a moving 
story ’—Daily Mail “It is an important book, because it gives a lucid 
account of Europe before the War, and of Russia during the War and the 
Revolution” —Star ‘‘ Written without egotism or vanity, with simplicity 
and the restraint of good taste, Miss Meriel Buchanan's account of her 
= as the daug a T of a distinguished dip tome it is charming... the 

ork of an Eng gentlewoman, vindicating with quiet passion her 

“fat! er’s memory * Country Lise 
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& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, F.C.4 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSOM’S MAGAZINE, 1/-Monthly 
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Soviet Russia 
unforgettably presented 


STORMING 
HEAVEN 


By RALPH FOX 


Times Lit. Supp.—‘‘ The fascination of this story 
the unfolding of its varied episodes, its liveliness, 
of sentimentality, and its broad range. 

“Mr, Fox quite clearly approves of the Bolshevist ideal. 
Yet he does not preach or propagandize: he gives us all the 
varied emotions and types of incident—the sense of freedom, 
the sensual consciousness of the soil in the villages, the fierce, 
excited life of Moscow, the horrors and the unprejudiced 
humanity of outlook claimed by the children of the new 
régime. 

Sense of proportion added to a great power of Narration 
compels admiration for this book.” 


7/6 net 


lies in 
its absence 


By the same author: 


PEOPLE OF THE STEPPES 
8/6 net 


Nation.—‘‘ Mr. Fox is nota propagandist. He is fresh and 
individual, and sees things through his own eyes, and his 
redness is a healthy redness, an impatience with the falsities 
of civilization.’ 


Punch.—“ I hasten to recommend People of the Steppes 
to all who like good reading, and more especially to those who 
wish to gain some inkling of the vastness of the great Bol- 
shevik question and the likelihood of prejudging it on insuf- 
ficient evidence. Mr. Fox has the faculty of description 
and something of a poet's soul.” 
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*Q” IN THIRTY VOLUMES 
Dead Man’s Rock. Troy Town. Noughts and Crosses, The 
Splendid Spur. By Str ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. + vols. 
Dent. 3s. 6d. each. 


Over forty years having passed since Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch began entertaining the readers of fiction, it is never- 
theless a little startling to see that the collected edition of his 
stories long and short will require thirty octavo volumes, of 
which the first four are in our hands. The reviewer is old 
enough to remember family allusions to ‘‘ Q’s”’ plots and 
characters in much the same manner of acceptance as applied 
to Dickens and Marryat; but latterly for some reason or 
other ‘‘Q” the novelist had retreated from the view behind 
‘“Q”" the anthologist and evangelist of literary principle. 
Besides, the bottle of rum and yo-ho-ho mixture had seemed 
to lose its mystic essence under the torrential excitements and 
national shipwrecks of our actual experience. One opens 
these romantic flasks again wondering whether they still 
contain service rum and the elusive sprite that dances on the 
mast of spellbound rovers ; or are the white hours for ever 
fled? 

‘‘Dead Man’s Rock” is well filled with desperate 
moments and horrid hints, all the work of a Great Ruby by 
the agency of a sailor with a silvery voice and devilish eyes, 
and the ‘‘ most extraordinary woman I had ever beheld... 
of immense age,’’ who “ positively blazed with gems *’ as she 
conducted a gambling den off Leicester Square. It is odd how 
little habits in human beings produce distaste and separation. 
We could not follow the villain with any enthusiasm because 
at his first appearance and usually he was singing some lines 
which might have been in ‘‘ H.M.S. Pinafore *’ :— 

“Sing hey! for the dead man’s eyes, my lads; 
Sing ho! for the dead man’s hand ; 
For his glittering eyes are the salt sea’s prize, 
And his fingers clutch the sand, my lads— 
Sing ho! how they grip the land!” 
If after all his marine experience he had nothing more 
jovially bloodthirsty than that to offer, Simon Colliver was 
a dull dog. His watch below would have been employed by 
his companions in improving his poetic taste. The best thing 
in ‘‘ Dead Man’s Rock” is a catastrophe at the Coliseum 
caused by this lugubrious demon. The hero’s beloved is 
struck down on the stage as she is reciting the words, 
“One stroke. 
And thus ogg 
The police appear to have been completely baffled. 
suicide, but Colliver was the real destroyer. 

Leaving this moody assassin in the asylum with his 
mother, still ‘‘ loaded with diamonds,’ we venture into 
‘* Troy Town,"’ assured that no such villain seeks vengeance 
there. In this book, which is as easy and tunable as 
the other was entangled and screechy, although it has its 
stylistic affectations (‘‘ Of Certain Lepers .. ."’, ‘‘ How Cer- 


29) 


tain Trojans ...’’, “‘How Certain Characters ...’’), a 
generous air of Victorianism is felt in many a detailed pic- 
ture of quiet interiors and local peculiarities. The comedy is 
gentle and largely based on dialect, or on such phenomena as 
‘* That Admiral Buzza intended a Picnic.’’ The picnic went 
off in fine weather and general gaiety, except when Mr. Fogo 
happened to come out of the water, where he had been forced 
to swim after his drifting boat, in full view of Miss Priscilla 
Limpenny. 

The third volume contains sketches and stories published 
in 1891, with two fairy-tales now added, and here we come 
upon a vitality exceeding whatever was found in the melo- 
drama and the comedy. Or is this the illusion of a reviewer's 
realism? Not necessarily, for one of the passages which im- 
press us most instantly is a fantasy called ‘‘ A Dark Mirror,"’ 
a rapid evocation of the lives and deaths of the Bronté 
family, worth twenty seaside misunderstandings between Mr. 
Fogo and Miss Limpenny, and at least fifty white sneering 
faces at innocent windows. ‘‘ The Omnibus’”’ has for us a 
similar striking-power. It is only one of those views, in the 
manner of an old-fashioned Academy picture, of the fares 
sweltering in a London horse-omnibus one ancient summer’s 
day, and among them particularly a small boy with a bundle 
on a stick and a bunch of flowers, going to the docks for 
his first voyage. We are not to know any more of his fate 
or that of the others. We do not need more. The spirits of 
pity and bewilderment were in that ‘bus. 
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‘‘ Here is a straightforward story of adventure.’’ So the 
author breaks in on our thoughts with his fourth volume, 
‘* The Splendid Spur.’’ ‘*’Twas on 29 November, Ao 1642,”’ 
that the word ‘‘ ‘twas’ is presumed to have been a key to 
atmosphere. Brave days, when men knew what an apos- 
trophe was. At any rate they were the days of Royalist and 
Roundhead, and down in the West Country the Royalists 
were doing very well. It was an excellent opportunity for 
an unofficial hero, and ‘‘ Q’’ invented Jack Marvel, a scholar 
at Oxford, who readily undertook all the necessary high- 
ways, byways, taverns, barbicans, and battlefields for King 
Charles and Delia. A former Librarian of Bodley certified 
the scenes of Oxford in 1642, and an Inspector of Schools 
confirmed the account of the battle of Stamford Heath. But 
who will confirm the language?—‘‘‘ Church and King, 
Jack!’ she cried, and flung the blade with a clang on the 
table. ‘Church and King! O brave day’s work, lad! O 
bloody work this day!’" At this the hero ‘‘ swooned 
again.” EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


JUST BEFORE THE DELUGE 


Some Letters from a Man of No Importance, 1895-1914. (Cape. 
10s. 6d.) 


THESE letters were written to a friend in Paris by one whose 
position enabled him to gather facts and rumours concerning 
current affairs from sources other than the Press. Not that 
the facts are revelations, or the rumours indiscreet ; they 
amount simply to a half-detached commentary on events and 
personalities in the political, social, and theatrical world. 
Sometimes the comments are drilled to a sharp edge, at other 
times the machinery has failed in its attempt; and it is 
noticeable that the most striking remarks are nearly all 
quotations. Since, however, the writer’s object in publishing 
his letters is evidently to revive memories of past decades 
rather than provide a record of his own epigrams, the 
reflected quality of their brilliance must not be urged against 
him. 

Amongst these second-hand utterances and_ reports, 
several amusing ones are to be found. There is King 
Edward’s comment on Tree’s production of ‘‘ The Dream * 
in 1900: ‘* Beautiful tableaux vivants with a little Shake- 
speare thrown in.’’ There is Alfred Austin’s first question on 
being made Poet Laureate, ‘‘ if he might now address Lord 
Salisbury as Salisbury tout court.’ There is the point of 
precedence at the Durbar: was Lady Curzon to ride with her 
husband on the first elephant and precede the Duke of Con- 
naught, or ought she to follow the Sovereign’s son upon a 
third? These examples serve to indicate the scope and 
character of the letters. They concern affairs of at most a 
transient importance, and are filled out often with perfunc- 
tory or platitudinous observations which, however acceptable 
in a private letter, appear lame in print. 

The interest of the letters lies far less in matter than in 
the atmosphere they invoke. An air of tranquillity and 
leisured observation is their very essence. It is not only that 
the writer expresses few strong personal feelings beyond 
denouncing week-end parties and the quality of champagne. 
His letters reflect a period when the average observer found 
it natural to view the whole social and political order as a 
scheme fixed in essentials, whose slight local perturbations 
made a fascinating study under the microscope. Behind 
them, for sufficient years to set a measure to the letters, is 
the firm figure of Queen Victoria, stirring southwards from 
Balmoral neither for Commanders nor for Kings, postponing 
public celebrations until the Diamond Jubilee to ensure a 
maximum of effect, dying with, from the Fleet Street point of 
view, ‘‘ absolute correctitude and punctuality."’ On this back- 
ground of security the South African War looms up and 
fades ; the writer himself makes a temporary dive into the 
heart of it, but for a year there are no letters and the har- 
mony remains unbroken. It remains so through the faint 
foreshadowings, in 1910, of war with Germany—confined as 
these are to discredited opinions among the “ Lesser 
Powers.”’ But the abrupt cessation of the letters on August 
5th, 1914, gives, whether intentionally or not, significance to 
the whole collection. Security collapses, tranquillity is 


dead, and Jeisured observation of slight motions has become 
impossible. 
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_ METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


THIS SMOKING WORLD 
By A. E. HAMILTON. With an Introductory 
Essay by Str MontaGuE SHEARMAN, Kt. 6s. net 
A fascinating book in which the author 
reviews this strangest of human customs from 
every aspect. 

APES AND ANGELS 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY. 5s. net 
An attractive volume by an 
master of the essay. 


AS THEY SEEMED TO ME 


By UGO OJETTI. Translated by 
FURST. 





acknowledged 


HENRY 

6s. net 
‘* He displays the Midas touch of the born 
essayist, transmuting commonplace incidents 
and chance encounters into literature that will 
endure.’’—Times Lit. Sup. 

MUSICAL MEANDERINGS 
By W. J. TURNER. 6s. net 
Stimulative and provocative 
author of ‘* Music and Life.’’ 


RAMBLES IN CORNWALL 
By J. H. WADE. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


A delightful book for the traveller and the arm- 
chair reader. 


A WAYFAYER IN 
YARDS 


By E. I. ROBSON. Illustrated by J. R. E. 
HOWARD. 7s. 6d. net 


essays by the 


FRENCH VINE- 


A delightful book about the history, art, 
architecture and people of the great vine- 


growing districts. 


MY TWO AFRICAN JOURNEYS 
By FRANK GRAY. Illustrated. 15s. net 
A vivid story of travel and adventure by the 
late M.P. for Oxford City. 


JAPANESE ALL 
By J. INGRAM BRYAN, B.A., Ph.D. 6s. net 
A volume of which sketches with 
brilliant fancy and humour almost every aspect 
of Japanese life and character. 


SLAVERY IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
By R. H. BARROW, M.A., B.Litt.  Ilus- 
trated. 15s. net 
A contribution to our knowledge of the slave 
as a man, and as a factor in economic and 
social life. 


METHODISM 
By W. BARDSLEY BRASH, M.A., B.D., 
B. Litt. 5s. net 
The latest addition to ‘* The Faiths ”’ 
edited by Dr. L. P. Jacks. 

NEW WORLDS FOR OLD: The Realm 
of Modern Physics 
By R. G. LUNNON, M.A., M.Sc. 2s. 6d. net 
A cheap and simply written book for the non- 
scientific reader, which describes the wonders 
of modern physics. 

EAT AND KEEP YOUNG 
3y Dr. JOSIAH OLDFIELD. 3s. 6d. net 
A helpful little volume on health and diet by 
the author of ‘‘ EAT AND GET WELL.”’’ 


essays 


series 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE Ltd. 


38, GT. ORMOND ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
Ready May 3. 


The Sphinx Unveiled 
By WALTER WYNN eIilustrated 5s. net 
Midnight, May 29th! The Great Pyramid and 
the Sphinx fix that hour for an event governing 
history until 1936. The Great War, the Marne, 
and the Armistice were all foretold in the same 
way by the author. 


Gude in 1857 
By COLONEL JOHN BONHAM, C.B. 
Maps as end papers. 
The last surviving officer of the Defence of Luck- 
now publishes his memories of the Indian Mutiny. 
This graphic account will be of interest to his- 
torians, soldiers, and civilians alike. 


Ready Shortly. 


Six British Soldiers 
By The Hon. Sir JOHN FORTESCUE, K.C.V.O. 
Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 
The historian of the British Army here tells in 
his inimitable style of Cromwell, Moore, Aber- 
cromby, Stuart, Marlborough, and Wellington, 
the founders of the British Army as it is to-day. 
Ready Shortly. ‘ 
French Country Life 
Bu M. CLEMENCEAU JACQUEMAIRE 6s. net 
The daughter of the famous French statesman 
gives a delightful account of her life in the old 
Chateau of Talmont, in La Vendée, in which tales 
of her father, the peasants, their customs, and 
the countryside make charming reading. 
Ready Now. 
The Second Mercury Book 
7s. 6d. net 
‘* Should soon take its place among the best 
anthologies of recent times. ...If this were 
all the Mercury ever published it would indeed 
be a rich harvest.’’— Daily News. 


Universal Aspects of Fascism 
By JAMES STRACHEY BARNES 
Preface by BENITO MUSSOLINI 10s. 6d. net 
‘““A book of sterling value. ...Mr. Barnes 
... has weighed and valued the masses of 
conflicting evidence. . . . He neither denies nor 
palliates the excesses ...he accepts and ac- 
counts for them in the light of history and human 
nature.’’—Sunday Times. 


The Gentle Art 
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FS} By DION CLAYTON CALTHROP 
4 Decorations by Eleanor Fortescue Brickdale 
i>, 7s. 6d. net 

‘* A medley of lake and river scenes, of old books 
Ee and racy company in riverside villages, and 
= fireside dreaming that raises ghosts from the 


ty past.’’—Times Literary Supplement. 


A Gallant Company or Deeds of 
Duty and Discipline from the Stery of the 
British Army 
By The Hon. Sir JOHN FORTESCUE, K.C.V.O. 
7s. 6d. net 








ix ‘*A proof of the discipline and devotion to duty 
inz of those who fought our battles in the past, and 
i) an incitement to the youth of the present to live 
zy up to the reputation of their forefathers.’’— 
24 Lord Darling in the Sunday Times. 

2 A Mirror of Personality 

Pp} By JOHN G. VANCE, M.A., Ph.D. 5s. net 
FRY 


‘““Dr. Vance gives us the fruits of many years’ 
observation on the external signs of character 
and temperament.’’— The Universe. 


The Happy Nursery 
By ETHEL C. BRERETON. 5s. net 

‘* There are many good nurses in this world, but 
not many who are articulate and can describe, 
as Mrs. Brereton does, the qualifications needed 
for the delicate and exciting work of looking after 
other people’s children. ... May be warmly 
recommended to heads of nursery training 
schools . . . and all others who want light cast 
upon infant psychology in a simple, readabie and 

amusing way.’’—Times Educational Supplement. 
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MEGGIE ALBANESI 


Meggie Albanesi. By HER MOTHER Hodder & Stoughton. 


lus. 6d 


PROBABLY everyone who saw Meggie Albanesi in * A Bill of 
Divorcement ’* will remember the shock with which they 
read the announcement of her death in December, 1923. 
She had only been away from the theatre for two nights. 
She was only twenty-four, and she was an actress of such 
extraordinary brilliance and charm. For those who never 
saw her it is perhaps safe to say that the actress at the 
moment most resembling her is Miss Jean Forbes-Robertson. 
Megyie Albanesi gave the same rare and authentic repre- 
sentation of an educated, extremely intelligent girl, but with 
‘far greater passion and intensity. This last, as her mother 
points out, was probably an inheritance from her Italian 
father. 

The life written by her mother is frankly a monument 
to her daughter’s memory rather than a biography. It was 
undertaken at the request of friends, and consists verv 
largely of the letters of condolence and sympathy which 
Mme. Albanesi and her husband received at their daughter's 
death. It contains, in addition, however, two things which 
are always interesting: a sketch of the career of a single- 
minded artist, and an account of the relations of a mother 
and daughter. 

Outwaruly the career of Meggie Albanesi was one con- 
tinued success. From her eighteenth vear, when she won the 
Bancroft medal, till the time of her death, she was playing 
leading parts in West-End theatres, and that in plays which 
were not merely successful, but distinguished, ‘ Lovalties,” 
‘The Skin Game,”’ and the now forgotten ‘ Bill of Divorce- 
nent." This success was the result not of a mere happy 
combination of prettiness, vitality, and charm, but of great 
intelligence and hard work. ‘‘ Meggie was usually first at 
writes Mr. Basil Dean, ‘‘ and always the last to 
leave. Sometimes she had almost to be driven away.” It 
was achieved with a modesty which won her the affection of 
all her colleagues, and in the face of great difficulties. Below 
the story of her triumphs runs a story of ill-health and 
anxiety. Her throat was weak, she was in constant fear of 
her voice giving way. Nearly a year before her death she 
had an internal operation which left her afterwards in 
almost constant pain. 


rehearsal,” 


Physically she was quite unfit for 
a life which is one of the most exacting a girl is ever called 
upon to lead. Her mother writes :— 

After all, she 


Was little more than a child, and plaving 


eight times a week a very emotional and morbid part, she 
herself has said to me, by way of excusing and explaining 
her actions, that she really felt that if she did not go out 

night, and dance, and mix with young and jolly people, 
she would have developed a form of melancholia. Conse- 
quently she had many late nights, and never had the proper 


amount of rest. ... She smoked far too much, and lived 
ou her nerves, with the result that there were 
times When she really was very iil.” 


aliogetive 


It is small wonder that, as Mme. Albanesi savs, her 
own part in her child’s life at this period was one fraught 
with enormous difficulty. The keynote of their relations is 
given in the following passages :— 


3eing in a very humble way an artist myself, and 
having made the natures and characters of those precious 
to me a study year after year, I have been at times very 
jealous and terribly unhappy. But just because I have 
known the real goodness, the honour, the splendid 
qualities which have lain in the hearts of those dear to me, 
1 have lived through my difficulties, and so have given proof 
that the flattery, the blandishment, and the effrontery of 
outsiders have not been able to reach or harm that faith in 
one another which is the foundation of all understanding. 
sympathy, and love. ... Over and over again my husband 
has said to me (and he said it to our dear friend, Nettie 
White, only a few weeks before he died) that there was only 
one person in the world who knew and understood him as 
he really was, and that person was myself. And he had 
added that he thought it probable that I knew him better 
than he knew himself, I believe in this he was quite right. 


It was in the same way I knew and understood Meggie.” 
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THE PORTLEDGE PAPERS 


The Portledge Papers, 1687-1697. Preface by Sir EDMUND Goss! 

Cape. 12s. 6d. 

THESE weekly news-letters, written by “ Richard Lapthorne, 
Gent. of Hatton Garden,” for his employer, ‘* Richard Coffin 
of Portledge, Bideford, Devon,’’ are an interesting, if one- 
sided, commentary on the closing years of the seventeenth 
century. The measure of their interest and entertainment 
will depend almost entirely upon the taste of the reader ; 
but that they are one-sided, and extremely limited in their 
scope, there can be no doubt. The kind of news which 
Lapthorne is most apt to purvey is concerned either with 
politics or with crime. The age provided him with abundant 
material. In politics he records the gossip he picked up in 
London about the rumours of a French invasion, the terrors 
of Popery, the coinage legislation, and the like ; in crime, 
the latest details of murders, highway robberies, and 
suicides, of which there appear to have been an unusually 
large number during the period of this correspondence. In 
fact, as Sir Edmund Gosse says in his delightful introduc- 
tion, ‘“‘ the state of London in 1690 was bad, but not worse 
than it may seem to a sequestered reader to-day, who knows 
nothing but what the evening newspapers tell him.’’ The 
importance of so many of Lapthorne’s trivial anecdotes is 
that they were either personal experiences or experiences 
described to him by reliable witnesses. As such they are an 
addition, however slight, to the social history of the age. 
For the general news was set forth in the Gazette, which was 
sent regularly down to Portledge, so that Lapthorne had to 
avoid repeating anything that the news-sheet had already 
related. The result was the kind of gossip we have just 
described, which Lapthorne flung down on paper with small 
regard for ‘relevance, syntax, or even intelligibility. He was 
certainly ill-equipped with the talents expected of a letter- 
writer, though the lack of them sometimes gives as much 
in humour and character as it takes away in polish and 
propriety. We may picture him as a cautious busybody, 
eagerly snatching at whatever gossip the conversation of 
tavern or coffee-house provided, careful to avoid a direct 
opinion on any subject, always in a hurry, sometimes stand- 
ing up to write his letters, in the interval between running 
from the scene of one crime to another, calling God to witness 
that the age was very profane and debauched, but secretly 
delighted with the account of a new or more than usually 
abominable murder, which might brighten the long evenings 
of the Portledge household down in Devon. 

Richard Lapthorne, however, had other important duties 
to fulfil besides letting Mr. Coffin know, amongst other 
things, that ‘‘ it raynes almost as much as ever. God is 
angry with us. inclosed are ye Gazets.’’ For he was the 
agent of the Coffin family in London, so that at any time he 
might be called upon to choose a saddle, a cane, or a wig 
for some member of it. Most important of all his duties was 
to keep Mr. Coffin informed of book-sales and auctions, and 
to supply him with new and second-hand books. Some of 
the prices for works, which to-day one neither reads nor 
buys, seem astonishingly high. Richard Coffin’s tastes were 
confined to archeology, genealogy, and to the scholastic 
writers, and there is no evidence in these letters that he took 
any interest in poetry or the drama. Indeed, apart from a 
brief announcement of the death of Shadwell, ‘‘ the poet 
Lawriat,’’ there is no mention whatsoever of the intense 
literary and scientific activity of the age, not one single 
reference to men like Dryden or Newton. Even in Lap- 
thorne’s repeated remarks on the Coinage Act, nothing is 
said of Locke, who was largely responsible for it. 

When all is said and dorie, it would seem more extra- 


ordinary to us if Richard Coffin had been interested in con- 


temporary literature, and had continued to live in Devon. 
He was a prosperous squire, devoted to his property, devoted 
also to some dozen old folios, and between them he divided 
his affection. If he had had any desire to know who Dryden 


was, he would have left Portledge and gone to town to find 
For literature, then, was almost exclu- 
sively urban, its authors, a small community, confined within 
the city’s boundaries, beyond which the rumour of its activi- 


out for himself. 


ties passed unnoticed. 
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THREE BOOKS OF THE FIRST 
TOPICAL IMPORTANCE 


ENGLISHMEN: FRENCHMEN : 
SPANIARDS 


Salvador de Madariaga 
12/6 net 
A_ brilliant study of national psychologies, 
unlike anything previously attempted in the 
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4 same field. It will be the cause of much 
1 discussion but no ill feeling. 

f 

r CHINA AND ENGLAND 

e By 

: W. E. Soothill 

a 7/6 net 

t There are so many books now offered to the 
e public about China. that itis a real relief to find 
le one that is not a piece of ad foc journalism, 
)- but the fruit of extensive knowledge and 
is leisured reflexion. 

2- THE PERSIAN GULF 

n- 


By 
Sir Arnold Wilson 
25/- net 
A unique volume on a district of the Near East 
which is bulking large in contemporary affairs. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House E.C.4 
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A very delightful travel book the 
Publishers recommend with confidence 


Scuiaai-Scuiacl 


by F. STRAUSS 

. . . Its exciting contents . . . the things he saw and the adventures 
in which he took part are almost beyond belief . . . full of incidents ”’ 
—Daily Mail ‘*. . . certainly the most exciting example of what may 
be called the romance of travel which we have had for a long time ’’— 
Morning Post ‘‘ A rattling good yarn... an amazing adventure ’’— 
New Statesman ‘* Makes a_ breathless narrative ’—Sunday Times 
‘* Hairbreadth escapes in the forest and on the pampas of Bolivia which 
lose nothing in the telling ’’—Manchester Guardian ‘* There is a delight- 
ful atmosphere of irresponsibility about this racily told tale ’’"—Glasgow 
Herald ‘* This romantic book ’’—Birmingham Post ‘* There is plenty 
of sensational matter here to satisfy most readers ’’—Daily News 
‘** Full of interest for readers who enjoy a plunge into the first-hand 
study of wild life ’°—Scotsman ‘‘ Romance and adventure are combined 
in this exciting chronicle of the almost incredible experiences ”’ 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph ‘‘ A startling book ’’—Illustrated London 
News This is not merely a story of travel, but of great and extra- 
ordinary and sometimes terrible adventure "—Bookman Illus. 18s. net 


a READY TO-DAY. 


THE Wheueae Beauties 


by LEWIS MELVILLE 
Author of ‘‘ The Star of Piccadilly,’’ ‘‘ Maids of Honour,”’ etc. 
In one large handsome volume, with a frontispiece by AUBREY 
HAMMOND, and other illustrations. 21s. net 
An account of some Ladies of the Court of Charles II. About 1662 the 
Duchess of York commissioned her protégé, the famous Sir Peter Lely, 
to paint the portraits of some of the lovely ladies in the household of her 
brother-in-law, Charles II, and that of her husband. The series of 
eleven pictures were hung originally in the Queen’s Bedchamber at 
Windsor Castle, and so became known as ‘‘ The Windsor Beauties.’’ 
The collection was removed early in the nineteenth century to Hampton 
Court, where they are still housed. Amongst the sitters are the notorious 
Barbara Villiers, the mistress of the King; the shameless Elizabeth 
Brooke, Lady Denham, wife of the poet and mistress of the Duke of 
York; the beautiful Elizabeth Hamilton, 
who — Count ragga eic. 
end for List No 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster How, EC 
Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 1/- Monthly F 
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NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS SERIES 
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Just Published. Price 10/6 net. 









THE TRIAL OF 


SAMUEL HERBERT 
DOUGAL 


‘The Moat Farm Mystery” 
Edited by 


F. TENNYSON JESSE 
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RECENT VOLUMES 
Duchess of Kingston Bywaters & Thompson 
H. R. Armstrong Mrs. Maybrick 
G, J. Smith The Wainwrights 
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WILLIAM HODGE & Co., LTD., 


12 BANK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND AT LONDON AND GLASGOW. 
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ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


‘* Russia in Resurrection,”’ by an English Europasian (Rout- 
ledge, 7s. 6d.), gives an account of the views and aims of a 
new party or movement, ‘* Europasian,’’ which, according 

the author, has been steadily growing in Russia and will 
probably succeed the Bolsheviks. 

An interesting biography by P. C. Ray, formerly the 
editor of the BENGALEE, is ‘**‘ Life and Times of C. R. Das”’ 
Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d.). Multiple biographies 
are fashionable to-day: in ‘‘ Twelve Bad Men” (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) Mr. Sidney Dark begins with Louis XI. 
and ends with Robespierre, taking on the way, among others, 
Mazarin, Marlborough, Judge Jeffreys, Casanova, and Talley- 
rand—a strange company to assemble under the adiective 
‘bad.”? An even stranger collection is to be found in ‘‘ The 
Women Lincoln Loved,’ by William E. Barton (Melrose, 
2is.). The best volume of reminiscences this week is 
‘* Diplomacy and Foreign Courts,’ by Meriel Buchanan, the 
daughter of the late Sir George Buchanan (Hutchinson, 18s.). 

The Ford Lecture, 1927, is now published in book form, 
‘Stephen Langton,”’ by F. M. Powicke (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 15s.). 

A very interesting new volume in the Universal Art Series 
is ** Caricature,”’ by C. R. Ashbee (Chapman & Hall, 21s. 
The book is partly analytical and partly historical. 

Mr. C. W. Everett has edited with introduction and 
notes Bentham’s ‘‘ A Comment on the Commentaries, a Criti- 
cism of William Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
England ’’ (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 15s.). The MS. was 





library of University College. 

‘“The Evolution of Charles Darwin,’ by George A. 
Dorsey (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.), examines the ‘ forces of 
character and environment ”’ from which Darwin sprang. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Motoring Without Fears. By the EARL OF COTTENHAM. (Methuen. 
2s. 6d. 

This is rather a deceptive book. At first sight it appears 
to be very elementary and intended for the nervous beginner. 
But it is really an extremely interesting, very brief treatise 
by an expert from which even the experienced driver may 





learn something. For instance, many people who pride 
themselves on their skill might with advantage read what the 
Earl of Cottenham has to say about “ changing down "’ and 


about skidding. 
The Story of the Hive. By CANNING WILLIAMS Black. 6s.) 
Lovers of bees and bee-keeping seem almost naturally to 
write good books, and perhaps the occupation induces the 
right state of mind for a writer. At any rate Mr. Williams 
has written a charming book. He is an expert ‘* bee-master,”’ 
and a lifelong bee-lover. His book may be recommended 
both to the ordinary reader and to the keeper of bees ; the 
one may merely enjoy what he writes, the other mav learn 
from his experience. : . 





Behind the Scenes with Cyril Maude. By Himself. Murray. 
16s 
This is a kindlv autobiography. It follows amiably in 
the well 


storv 


-worn footsteps of such works, and tells storv after 





we should almost welcome dullness as a relief. 


Intil 
And Mr. Maude himself gets a little tired o 


tir f the theatre and 
s incessant gossip before the end. ‘‘ I hope never to have 
to plav again,”’ he writes, ‘** but to live mv life down in Devon 


ostiv,’’ where bv a stroke of luck he has found “ an ideal 
ntry house by the sea.” 
Poster Advertising. I3v CYRIL SHELDO? Sheldons. 19s. 6d 
This is a revised edition of an earlier book, ‘ Bill- 
posting,’’ which Mr. Sheldon issued in 1916 with the help and 


laboration of Mr. Thomas Russell. It is the business 
man’s guide to Poster Advertising; what posters cost, how 
they compare with the Press, how t , place a_ poster 
campaign, the services of a service posting contractor, &c. 


Each subject is dealt with in a thorough and comprehensive 
fashion, and there are numerous illustrations scattered 
throughout its pages. The book is especially valuable 
because of the tabulated results of the Sheldon Colour Tests 
for determining the best colours for visibility and legibility, 
and for the section devoted to the Law and the Poster. 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 


WITH THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF 
YORK IN A NEW HUMBER 


URING the visit of the Duke and Duchess of York to 

the Heavy Woollen District of Yorkshire early in the 

week I gladly availed myself of an invitation to take a 
run in a brand new 20/55 h.p. six-cylinder Humber and see 
how the textile operatives of Batley, Birstall, and Pudsey 
conduct themselves on a féte day. Not every day in the week 
do they have an opportunity of seeing members of the Royal 
family, and this was the first occasion the Duke and Duchess 
of York had been in their midst. Over a cup of tea in Batley 
Town Hall their Royal Highnesses expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the intense sincerity of the welcome. It could not have 
been more warm-hearted. 

Fortunately, the Humber was fitted with an open touring 
body and one was able to see not only the happy crowds but 
also the stern hills which make the Yorkshire Woollen Dis- 
trict such a fine testing place for cars. The gradients are 
stiff and one cannot travel far without meeting nasty bends 
and road surfaces corrugated by heavy commercial vehicles 
and motor coaches. 

Before the war, when there were not so many good makes 
of cars to choose from, the Humber was a prime favourite 
amongst these Northern motorists. Naturally, with the 
coming of so many cheaper cars the Humber does not pre- 
dominate to the same extent to-day, but if anyone wishes to 
know whether the make retains its reputation for reliability 
he should spend a day or two amongst the Yorkshire mill- 
owners. They are hard drivers and not easily satisfied, but 
when a man buys a Humber they all say, ‘‘ Well, he’s got 
a car that won't let him down.” The Tyke doesn’t like 
‘letting down,”’ and whilst admiring the car I was driving 
one keen manufacturer told me ‘‘ his folk ’’ had been buying 
Humbers for a quarter of a century. With a merry twinkle 
in his eve he assured me that * like wooden legs they run in 
the family!” 

There is no alteration in the design of the six-cylinder 
Humber engine this vear, but there is a refinement in the 
1928 model that makes one wonder what has been done to 
secure this smoother running. Approaching one long hill 
with a gradient varving from 1 in 4 to 1 in 6, it was neces- 
sary, owing to the double blind bend at the foot, to drop 
below 10 miles an hour, but without engaging anything lower 
than third gear the engine ‘‘ revs’ rose with the smoothness 
of a ‘‘ steamer ’’ until the speedometer reached 35 m.p.h. 

Owing to traffic conditions and the police controls one 
had many opportunities of testing the engine at low speeds 
in top gear, but whether the pace was a ‘‘crawl”’ or a 
‘ sprint,’’ the car was delightful to handle. 

“Due to the special local circumstances, one was called 
upon to use the brakes more than usual and the virtue of 
the Dewandre Vacuum Servo motor, operated by the slightest 
pressure on the pedal, was demonstrated in remarkable 
fashion. The same conditions served to test the Automatic 
Ignition Advance, another of the improvements embodied in 
this year’s model. 

By the way, the shrewd Yorkshire car buyer, whilst 

c every advance in automobile technique, has to 
at 1at the alterations are sound in principle, and 
I was soon asked what would happen if by any chance the 
vacuum braking system failed to function. The risk, of 
course, is infinitesimal, but it is provided for, as the hand 
lever of the Humber applies the rear brakes through a 
separate linkage. 








I am glad to see that at last the cone clutch has given 
place to a single-plate, and one feels sure that the change 
1 


will count for grace. I was immensely pleased with it. 

From stem to stern the new Humber is a well-finished pro- 
duction. The coachwork is, as always, beyond criticism ; 
the design and equipment of the facia board more handsome 
and complete than ever. 

The fitting of Hartford triple-type shock absorbers fore 
and aft is another subject for congratulation. They are 
needed up North! 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Bona-fide readers of THE NATION may submit any of their 
motoring inquiries to our Motoring Correspondent for his 
comments and advice. They should be addressed: Rayner 
Roberts, THE NATION AND ATHENUM, 38, Great James Street, 
Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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INSURE YOUR HOLIDAY 
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For example : 


shilling. 


shillings. 


for three months) commencing in May. 


— = 


You want to do everything possible to make this a good holiday year . . . and 
the Great Western Railway can help you by placing its organisation at your 
service to smooth out travel difficulties. 


You can book your seat upon the principal 
G.W.R. Expresses on payment of one 


Your luggage can be collected, conveyed 
and delivered to its destination for two 


You can obtain a Tourist Ticket (available 


YOU CAN AVOID TEDIOUS MOTORING OVER CONGESTED 
ROADS BY SENDING YOUR CAR BY PASSENGER TRAIN AT 
THE Re DUCED COST OF 3d. A MILE. 


You can obtain a Holiday Season Ticket, 
which will enable you to tour either 
Dorset, Somerset, Devon, Cornwall, the 
Wye Valley, the Cambrian Coast, or the 
Valley of the Dee. 


“Holiday Haunts, 1928” (price sixpence) 
will provide you with thousands of 
addresses. 


And last, but not least, 








( : 


PLL Esk 


Address your travel enquiries to : 
THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LINE 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, PADDINGTON, W.2 
THE HOLIDAY LINE GWR 
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BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


Nowhere can so many Beautiful Books be >} 
found as at 350 Oxford Street. Such beauty 
is not dependent upon Price, for Private 
Presses specialise in productions beautiful but 
inexpensive; and we have a stock that is 
unique. Fine Bindings and Scarce Editions 
are here, together with all the newest books 
and a trained staff able to answer questions. 
An Expert in Library Work attends to Private 
Libraries. Moderate Charges. 


Write, telephone, or call for Catalogues 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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To Book Collectors 


wa 
ane 


ESSRS. SOTHERAN would put themselves at 
the service of Collectors or Students who are in 
nt of books, of which they will endeavour to find 
i report particulars and price, without any obliga- 


tion to the inquirer. This applies to foreign as well 


as 


English books, and also to newly-published 


Continental books, both in Literature and Science. 


H 


ENRY SOTHERAN & CO. 


140 STRAND, W.C.2, and 43 PICCADILLY, W.1 


Telegraphic and Telephones: 
Cable Address: (Strand) Central 1515. 
Bookmen, London. (Piccadilly) Gerrard 774. 








The beautiful and highly gifted woman, whose centenary is now 
being celebrated, will ever be remembered as the founder and leader 
of the movement against legalised prostitution which she initiated 
in 1869 and eventually led to victory. She is still the inspiration 
of a world-wide movement against Regulation which has not yet 
ended. In 1869 she was a voice crying in the wilderness; now a 
cloud of witnesses arises on every side to call her blessed. The 


standard work on her life is 


- JOSEPHINE 
E. BUTLER 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 


EDITED BY 
G. W. & LUCY A. JOHNSON 


5/- net 


‘* Josephine Butler’s astonishing personality breathes through 
it.”’—Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘ The picture of a fine person- 
ality.”"—Time and Tide. ‘* On every page you may feel the pulsing 
of a heart which deeply felt the wrongs of womanhood.’’— Western 
Daily Press. 





ARROWSMITH 








ROBERT D. STEEDMAN, 


Dealer in Rare and Valuable Books, 
17, SAVILLE ROW, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


has just issued his new Catalogue (No. 51). All book Collectors 
not on his regular mailing list are invited to write for a copy. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


BUDGET AND THE CITY- 
““IRST impressions in the City of a Churchill Budget 
are generally more favourable than second. The gilt- 
edged market opened strongly on Wednesday morning 
on the assurance of Mr. Churchill that the position of the 
Treasury for dealing with future conversions had been 
greatly improved and that in fifty years’ time, by the 
device of a fixed debt charge of £355,000,000 a year, there 
would be no National Debt left. The market eased, how- 
ever, when it was reported that the Government broker 
was selling securities and that the New York rediscount 
rate would probably be raised this week from 4 per cent. 
to 45 per cent. in line with Chicago, which means that less 
interest will be taken for the time being by New York in 
British 4 per cent. Funding loan. In other words, the gilt- 
edged securities are more under the influence of New York 
than under that of the Budget. It may be taken as cer- 
tain, however, that Mr. Churchill’s provisions for the sink- 
ing fund will not restore confidence to the gilt-edged 
market. A fixed debt charge of £355,000,000 a year 
means that after this 
£304,000,000, 
£51,800,000. 


year, if the interest charge rises 
sinking fund will fall below 
In other words, from the point of view of 
debt redemption, the scheme of a fixed debt charge is a 
gamble on interest rates falling and Budget surpluses being 
realized. If neither of these two contingencies arises, the 
sinking fund will fall below Mr. Baldwin’s fixture of 
£50,000,000, which, by the way, did not take credit as 
Mr. Churchill proposes to do, for repayments of loans by 
Dominions. As regards other markets, railway stocks, coal, 
iron and steel shares responded temporarily to the reduc- 
tion of the rates burden provided for by the Budget. Oil 
shares were practically unaffected by the petrol tax, which 
is not unnatural, seeing that the tax is passed on to the 
consumer by the petrol companies with a farthing per 
gallon to cover expenses. The Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
may be helped by the preferential treatment of benzo] and 
shale oil products. It is reported that the Scottish shale 
oil mines which have been closed down will now be reopened. 
The shares of Scottish Oils have jumped 3s. in consequence. 
On the other hand, the shares of Underground Electric, 
which controls the London General Omnibus, and those 
of Thomas Tilling were adversely affected. If railways and 
other industries are to be relieved in part of the burden 
of rates, the City cannot understand why the relief should 
be found at the expense of motor transport companies. 


above the 
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The Belgian financier, Mr. Alfred Lowenstein, imparts 
liveliness to any market in which he is interested. Blessed 
is the investor who happens to be for the time on his side. 
It will be remembered that the warfare between Mr. Lowen- 
stein and Dr. Dreyfus was followed by a spectacular fall 
in the market prices of British Celanese, American 
Celanese, and Canadian Celanese shares and an equally 
spectacular rise in the shares of International Holding and 
Investment Company of which Mr. Lowenstein is President. 
Within the last few months International Holding common 
shares of no par value have risen from $90 to $250. The 
explanation is that Mr. Lowenstein has changed horses 
in the race for the artificial silk stakes. He has dropped 
the British Celanese group and is creating a new artificial 
silk cartel. Through International Holding and Investment 
he has acquired control of the Belgian Tubize and the Dutch 
Breda, and has purchased a minority holding in the German 
Bemberg and Glanzstoff companies. He is just reported 
to have obtained an interest, possibly a controlling in- 
terest, in the Dutch Enka. Through Glanzstoff he has be- 
come allied with Courtaulds and we believe that he partici- 
pated in the underwriting of the new capital of Snia 
Viscosa. It seems to be Mr. Lowenstein’s intention to link 
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up the big Continental producers through International 
Holdings with the Courtaulds-Glanzstoff-Snia Viscosa com- 
bine. if he succeeds the British Celanese group will find 
itself isolated practically. Artificial silk is not, of 
course, the only interest of International Holding and 
Investment. The Company has a big investment in the 
electric light and power industry through its holding in 
Hydro-Electric Securities Corporation. It has also an 
interest in the Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation of 
America, the New York Central Railway, and temporarily 
in certain Government Bonds. The capital of International 
Holding and Investment consists of 431,200 common shares 
of no par value. <A dividend of $1.25 was declared on the 
old capital of 308,000 common shares on April 16th, 1928. 
It is, of course, impossible to say whether the price of 
$250 is justified, but as long as Mr. Lowenstein is acquiring 
fresh artificial silk interests the market will remain active. 


* * * 


The Swedish Match Company has just declared a profit 
for the year 1927, subject to Swedish taxation, of 
Kr. 40,436,616, which compares with Kr. 32,326,461 for 
1926. Some critics seem to have expected more, but it is 
astonishing that Swedish Match can increase its profits so 
rapidly while it is still carrying out its programme of world 
expansion. Last vear, for example, its capital was in- 
creased by the issue of 900,000 ‘*B’”’ shares to 
Kr. 270,000,000. Deducting the interest charges on 
the new shares the 1927 earnings work out at 
over 16 per cent. on the old capital, while a dividend of 
15 per cent. was paid. The foreign interests of Swedish 
Match outside Sweden are held through the International 
Match which is paving dividends of $3.20 on its common 
and participating shares, but earning at the present time 
about $7 per share. Swedish Match earnings will depend 
in future largely on the dividends declared by International 
Match. It may be argued that the potential profits of 
Swedish Match are not, therefore, as large as they were 
before International Match started to pay dividends. That 
is true, but as there are still foreign markets or foreign 
State monopolies which the Swedish Match has not yet 
acquired, there is scope for International Match dividends 
to expand. Swedish Match already dominates the world 
match industry: but it has not yet acquired a world 
monopoly. In a few years’ time it may have reached that 
goal. Meanwhile, its shares at 203 to yield £4 2s. 6d. per 
cent. on a 15 per cent. dividend seem to be a safe purchase 
for capital appreciation. 

~ * * 


The recently issued 7 per cent. guaranteed first mort- 
gage debentures of Denman Picture Houses are obtainable 
at 12 discount, that is, at 974. Interest on the debentures 
is unconditionally guaranteed by Gaumont British. Hence 
they appear cheap as compared with the 6} per cent. first 
mortgage debentures of Gaumont British, which are quoted 
at 994. It must be confessed that the prior charges of 
cinema theatres are not popular as investments. Provin- 
cial Cinematograph 7} per cent. preference shares at 
22s. 3d., P.C.T. Construction 7 per cent. preference shares 
at 21s. 6d. (guaranteed by P.C.T.), and Gaumont-British 
7} per cent. preference shares at 19s. 6d. are the best 
known securities in this class, but the new 7 per cent. 
guaranteed first mortgage debentures of Denman Picture 
Houses have some claim to rank high in the list, seeing that 
interest on them is covered nearly five times on the com- 
bined estimated profits of Denman Picture Houses and 
Gaumont-British. At 97} the running yield on these 
debentures is 7.2 per cent., and with final redemption at 
102 by 1957, the yield is 7.4 per cent. There is nothing 
very speculative about a first mortgage charge on well- 
managed and up-to-date picture theatres which are con- 
ducting business exclusively on a cash basis. 








